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THIS  handbook  is  iuucd  with  the  object  of  putting  before  the 
public  thj  f«ct»  relatinff    to    the  Canadian   Pacific   Railway 
Company's  project,  which,  in  the  area  of  land  affected,  ranlo 
■a  the  largest  irrigation  scheme  on  this  Contintnt. 

The  story  is  told  so  as  to  cover  the  subject  as  ly  as  possible, 
and  so  that  the  conditions  as  they  exist  may  be  clear  understood  by 
the  reader,  the  hope  being  that  the  facts  herein  stated  will  convey 
iome  idea  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  undertaking  from  an 
agricultural,  stock  raising,  and  industrial  point  of  view. 
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IRRIGATION 


W  ,  1 RRIGATION,  or  the  artificial  application  of  water  to  insure 
I   I '    crop  production,  is  as  old  as  civilization,  find  on  this  Con- 
^  .  >    tinent  was  practised  long  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus 
or  conquest  by  Cortez. 

The  earliest  agriculture  of  which  record  exists  was  con- 
ducted under  irrigation,  and  the  idea  of  farming  without 
controlling  the  moisture  required  by  the  crops  is  a  much 
more  recent  development.  The  farmer  on  irrigated  lands 
is  not  frightened  by  drought,  the  arch  enemy  of  agriculture  in 
nearly  jivery  portion  of  the  globe,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
forecast  resoU*  witii  some  certainty,  ife  is  therefore  a  business 
farmer. 

Irrigation,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  asso- 
ciated only  with  countries  of  extreme  heat,  poor  soil  and  arid  condi- 
tions, and  is  looked  upon  as  a  complicated  and  burdensome  method 
of  crop  production. 

Irrigation  farming  is  simplicity  itself.  The  most  successful  com- 
munity of  irrigaiion  farmers  in  Southern  Alberta  to-day,  is  one  com- 
posed wholly  of  settlers  that  never  saw  an  irrigation  farm  before 
they  came  to  the  Province.  To  irrigate  land  does  not  require  any 
more  skill  than  it  does  to  plough  or  harvest  a  crop,  and  contrary  to 
the  general  idea,  irrigation  farming  is  not  only  scientific  farming,  but 
business  farming. 

The  sprinkling  of  a  lawn,  the  watering  of  a  plant,  is  irrigation 
in  its  simplest  form.  Without  it  the  lawns  and  parks,  which  give  to 
city  life  a  touch  of  nature's  beauties,  would  be  devoid  of  all  that 
makes  MieiB  attractive. 

The  great  irrigation  development  in  Western  America  has  been 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  people  who  migrated  from  the  East  and 
middle  West  with  no  knowledge  of  irrigation. 

Probably  the  greatest  boon  irrigation  has  conferred  on  mankind 
is  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  profitableness  of  the  small  farm, 
acre  for  acr*.  as  compared  with  the  large  farm.  Southern  Alberta 
contains  as  many  striking  instances  of  this  revolution  as  may  be  found 
in  the  older  sections.  The  day  wa»  when  anything  less  than  a  section 
of  land  was  looked  upon  as  useless  for  a  farm.  From  a  section  up  to 
several  thousand  acres  was  considered  none  too  large  for  the  farmer. 
But  that  day  has  passed,  and  farms  have  gradually  decreased  in  size 
until  to-day,  forty  acres,  well  cultivated,  will  produce  greater  returns 
than  IGO  acres  would  under  the  old  system.    It  can  readily  be  seen 
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the  measure  of  prosperity  that  will  certainly  accrue  to  the  country 
from  the  multiplication  of  sm,ll.f.rms  as  compared  with  the  hZZ 

TnH  %!  u-  f-  P7"'»"°°  "  ""  argument  in  favor  of  irrigation 
and  the  cultivation  of  small  areas.  ""giHon, 

merchl!S".°"/f'  P^^tically  unified  the  sentiment  of  manufacturers, 
i  !^^..  "■"'P^rtatio''  agencies  in  the  support  of  the  proDa- 
ganda  of  the  small  farm.  The  latter  had  its  advocates  fifty  year's  ago 
and  some  few  isolated  practical  demonstrations;  but  with  the  mf« 
even  of  mtelligent  men,  it  remained  nothing  Lt  a  .heo?  The 
busines,  sympathies  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  weTe  giVen 
to  the  man  with  the  big  farm,  as  being  a  large  consumer   a  better 

st"rat°ed  Iv  '  '"'"'"  "'  """'''  '"'^'"-  """^  "'  '"ese  find  t  demo" 
that  a  huL  hT'  P^P"""'  communities,  on  every  irrigated  area, 
that  a  hundred  farms  of  ten  acres  give  thim  nearly  a  hundred  time, 
as  much  business  as  one  farm  of  a  thousand  acres 

southern  hot,  dry  countries,  and  is  not  applicable  as  an  aid  to  agri- 
culture m  northern  latitudes.  It  was  naturally  first  adold^n 
coun  nes  where,  without  the  artificial  watering  of  crops,  thrglowth 
HrLXd""     ^"i"*  ^""""'^  ''="  "°*  extended'u'ntil  irr?:tbn 

xtr  m  a1  J,r,°;;  K  '"  T"^  ™""*^'  """  «^«"  '"  "istrifts  o^ 
extreme  .amfall  it  has  been  found  of  benefit. 

n„hr"'*^"i°Il.'"?  '■"'']  ^"'"^  *"■"  '°  ^  ^  interwoven  in  the 
publ  c  mind  that  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  an  intelligent 
hearing  for  irrigation  in  districts  where  fruit  growing  is  no   the  lead 
mg  industry^    It  is  argued  that  so  much  expense  is^eces  aj  „  *  „ 
surface  work  and  the  application  of  water  that  the  ordinar7harfy 

Sin'n  "'"'  """.^  "'"  "°*  y''"'  '  '"«"-'  revenue  To  m^e 
irrigation  a  paying  undertaking. 

In  considering  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  northerly  latitudes, 

where  .T/"'  7  '°  *""'  '"  *"'""'  '""=  '»"  ">»'  ">e  State  of  Montana 
where  the  conditions  are  almost  identical  with  Southern  Alberta 

SZn^War::''""'.''',^""^  """"  imgatlon  than  the  state/ of 
M Tah  ^11"^"  ""''  ^J°"""^  ^°'"'''"*<"-  »'  "'"<^h  as  the  State 
of  Utah,  and  half  as  much  as  the  State  of  Colorado  Enormous 
irrigation  development  is  now  taking  place  in  Northern  MonTanl 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government   wWch 

Tumfst"  m"  'T  '"  '■''■  '™"'  """^  °' '"'«»"-  countriTr  in  fact^ 
unmista...Dle  evidence  is  visible  on  all  sides  to  the  effect  that  the 
largest  area  of  irrigable  lands  in  America  will  presently  be  locaed 
among  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  northerly  Litudes^  and  under 
sub-humid  climatic  conditions. 
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History  of  Irrigation  in  Alberta 

T  T  I  HEN  the  construction  ot  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 

^^  r\'(L^°"  ?;  ^r  "'""'  "^'°°  "'  West.™  clada 
wake     Rv?i,f^^'u  ";""*"*'    ""'ement  followed    closely  in  its 

Mou'nuS  'in:  fhL^^';i;r;'' A-  "^ """  °'  ^^^ 

is  now  the  southern  ,»r^„!tr,Hp''  '',""  "'""lished  in  what 
the  cities  of  toX  C  ^ot„     '^™"""  °'  ^""'*''  """^  ''°'"  '"«'» 

.ettlemlnrL'rntrhavtil*'^  '"^"'^  °=™>"'«-  °'  «"- 
grazing  at  ar«.  of  Se  sh' 5„  H  u""^  "^^^''^  '"'»?'«<'  '°  «he 
But,  by  degreT  Small  IrLf*^  f  ^""^  """"^  "«  ^^ole  year. 
.sp^cia^IyrrvaTei  alon  °  h  "*""'  """«'"  """"  '""iva.ion. 
tha't  the  countr^  duSseZs  of  TuT ''?'''"'/"''  ""'  *»^'  P'^'" 

.o  the  ^wth^  «r;r„^::^rh,ei  ::f  ^:^ir^^^^ 

f.iluresTrne°d  thTaSon:f";r.ft^,'"  '"^r"^  '°"'*<'-"'  "°P 
the  growth  of  their  croprby  II  ^eth^"!;"  '!"  ?°»"""'y  »'  -<""g 
success  followed  their  efforts  th^  f  '"W't'on.    Such  marked 

this  method  of  exunding  s^ttlement^lL      ""'""■"  ""  "''"'*'"  '° 
The  question  finally  assZ^^T,    ^         '"""^^  "°P  production. 

taken  upV  the  ^ve^m^^'n  ^r^e^^'r^r  "'  '""' 
examination  of  existino-  rn^^jt-         •       u  consideration,  and 

South,  a  well  coSred  l^  u    ""  '"'K'"*''  States  to    the 

of  wat^rforitrSn^tslseTnvr";*"  ""*'"«  '°  "•'  "" 
taken  to  determine  the  s^fce  and  vofume"nf  r""''  '""^^  '""'"- 
able,  and  the  location  of X/r^l     l  ""  "'""  *"PP'y  avail- 

to  the  best  advanta^  "^  '''""  *"^''  """^  ""'d  be  used 

had  bet"c::S.lTn7filTv'r';  '"T*"^  ^""'"  ''='^''"  -"ich 
sive  areas  offered  s«4,adval«"°''''^  ""  '""'  *''''"  '^™  -'«- 
the  Lethbridge  DisS^t  whkh  rol  I  '"■Kation;  one  situated  in 
St.  Mary's  River  and  the  ol.rT'^  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 

Which  7ould  be^Uf;Crthe' Brw^RTver"'  'preli^ta"'  '^'«^'^' 

ci  t^raiTt^ett^ittirnert  ^^^  ^^-'^^ 

structedasc^r^rateorindTJ;/7"%  """'*  """^  *"=•-  -"e  con- 
in  Southern  X^a^^t mh-^ls^rnl:  i^f  h*"'  "^'''  '""^  ^ 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  cJ-^Z^::^^:^:^:^:^-^ 


'     ^- 


lan/*"*  """'"""y  wet  seasons  experienced  during  the  years  1899- 
1902,  gave  irngation  .  set-back,  but  the  fact  that  crop  production  can 
be  mcreased  and  insured  during  any  year  by  the  artificial  application 
taken,  n,™  "T  ^j*"  ^  ,«°"'''»ively  proved  that  irrigation  has 
taken  a  permanent  place  m  the  rapid  development  which  is  now  beine 
experienced  in  Southern  Alberta. 

The  history  of  this  important  phase  of  agricultural  development 

lloni,  th?r"'  ':•  "  ""'u  ^  ""'"''  ""'^-  «"'  "  '"^'"d"  development 
along  the  lines  of  a  well  considered  law  relating  to  the  use  of  water 

Sbert!inr  h".Tl  ';"f"°"  """*''  '^^  """^  ''^-Kht  Southern 
Alberta  into  the  first  rank  of  irrigated  districts  of  Western  America. 

The  Aspect  of  Irrigation  in  Western  C&nada 

CHE  following  article  taken  from  "The  Farm  and  Ranch 
Review,  Western  Canada's  recognized  leading  agricultural 
paper,  will  be  of  interest  to  prospective  settlers,  as  the  editor 

wit\o"tTrriX:-""'""'  '"  """•"""  ^"'"'''  •»"■  -'''    """ 
"A  close  study  of  the  agricultural  condition  under  which  artificial 
wa  enng  is  being  practised  throughout  the  world  to-day,  reveals  the 
fact  that  irrigation  is  by  m>  means  confined  to  countries  where  the 
rainfall  u  so  scant- that  nothing  will  grow  without  it.    On  the  con- 
trary, m  many  countries  where  irrigation  has  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  the  natural  nunfaU  is  very  heavy.  Indeed 
there  must  always  be  contiguous  territory  of  considerable  precipita- 
tion  in  order  to  produce  springs  and  streams  from  which  water  may 
be  diverted  for  irrigation  purposes.    The  States  of  Iowa,  W  isconsin, 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Qu.  bee    are 
generally  supposed  to  be  amply  supplied  with  rain  and  snow,'  and 
able  to  produce  excellent  crops  under,  ordinary  culture  without  the 
artificial  appl.cMion  of  water.    Yet,  in  all  of  India,  except  the  north- 
western part,  throughout    China,  Japan,  Siam,    Italy,  France    and 
Mexico,  where  mUlions  of  acres  are  brought  under  irrigation,  the 
rainfall  is  quite  as  heavy  as  in  the  states  and  provinces  mentioned, 
namely,  from  23  to  51  inches  per  annum,  which  would  generallv  be 
considered  distinctly  humid  conditions. 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  WashinRton, 
i;;;;  ^^^fl"'^^  ""  »  ^yy  ""'^e  irrigation  propaganda  during  recent 
years,  and  has  interested  itself  extensively  in  the  question  of  increas- 
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ing  crop  production  in  the  eastern  humid  states  by  means  of  artificial 
watering.  Professor  King,  whc  '  j  had  charge  of  this  work  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  has  now  completed  his  investigations,  and  has 
published  the  following  conclusions  bearing  on  irrigation  in  that 
Ktate  :— 

1.  The  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  in  climates  like  that 
of  Wisconsin  are  not  such  as  to  permit  well  managed  soils  to  produce 
mai^imum  yields. 

2.  No  method  of  tillage  now  practised  can  very  much  increase 
the  soil  moisture  above  that  which  falls  in  the  region  as  rain  and 
snow. 

3.  Supplemental  irrigation  on  heavy  soils  in  climates  like  Wis- 
consin may  increase  the  yield  of  hay  frSm  twofold  to  threefold ;  it  may 
increase  the  yield  of  ear  corn  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  potatoes 
80  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

4.  On  very  poor,  sandy  land  supplementary  irrigation  may  in- 
crease the  yield  of  potatoes  50  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  com  9  to 
15  bushels  per  acre. 

5.  The  cost  of  irrigation  per  acre  for  the  season  was  $6.68  at 
Madison,  and  $6.70  at  Stevens  Point. 

6.  The  profits  of  irrigation  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1901,  on  a  clay 
loam,  were  about  $20  per  acre  "on  hay,  $11  per  acre  on  com,  and  $73 
per  acre  on  potatoes.  At  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  on  sandy  land,  the 
profits  were  about  $30  per  acre  on  potatoes. 

"  The  above  findings  will  make  it  Clear  that  there  is  no  district 
on  the  continent  of  America,  however  great  the  natural  rainfall  may 
be,  where  irrigation  may  not  be  profitably  practised. 

"  The  average  rainfall  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  where  irrigation  by  gravity  is  practised, 
is  as  follows:  Calgary,  17^  inches;  Macleod,  13.18  inches;  Medicine 
Hat,  15.83  inches;  and  Swift  Current,  16.40  inches.  The  average 
rainfall  of  the  state  of  Dakota  is  somewhat  less,  being  over  10  inches, 
but  under  20  inches  per  annum.  Th?  conditions  in  the  irrigable 
portion  of  Western  Canada  are,  therefore,  such  that  there  has  been 
sufficient  precipitation  every  year  to  satisfactorily  produce  and  mature 
crops.  But  with  the  increase  of  population  and  prosperity  more  scien- 
tific methods  of  farming  were  naturally  adopted,  and  the  introduction 
of  irrigation  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Western  Canada.  Even 
in  the  most  humid  countries  it  is  seldom  that  a  season  passes  where 
the  application  of  water  at  the  critical  time  in  the  growth  of  a  crop, 
would  not  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  result.  This  refers  with 
equal  force  to  the  years  of  greatest  rainfall.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
farmers  now  are  not  satisfied  Aith  returns  more  or  less  in  accordance 


r  ith  the  accident  o(  rainfall,  but  arc  aiming  at  perfection  in  the 
development  and  maturity  of  their  grain  and  hay  crop*.  It  ia,  there- 
fore, obvioualy  good  buiineaa  to  utiliie  th»  m»m  which  have  been 
placed  at  the  diapont  ^f  aettlera  in  diitricu  ttvored  with  an  adequate 
water  aupply,  to  ia^ptenent  the  effor'  i  Dl  nature.  Having  water 
available  in  his  ditch  or«««VDir,  the  .  rtgition  farmer  ia  able  to  dis- 
tribute it  on  his  land  at  suchJttsons  of  the  year  and  in  such  quantitiea 
a*  experience  has  taught  him  are  the  most  pr«p(Uous  to  favorable 
results.  He  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  capridoosnrss  of  the  weather, 
and  contends  that  crop  growing  without  Irrigatioa  is  a  crude  system, 
while  irrigation  farming  is  the  mo*  »adent,  highly  developed  and 
natural  systein  of  culture.  ri'C' 

"It  ia  an  admitted  fact  thai  t^'lfiat  who  derives  his  living  from 
cultivating  the  soil  Ulces  chancca  on  the  ultimate  result  of  his  efforts, 
such  as  pMvait  in  very  few  ler  nate  bratieiiw  of  commerce.  Weather 
conditicjM  make  or  brealc  b'  ..  It  is,  therefor*,  natural  that  where 
the  cq|i4i|foM  are  favorable  he  should  insure  againat  untoward  events 
The  tciljf^luty  of  the  age  Is  towards  insurance.  We  naure  against 
fire,  agalnCtf  accident,  and  against  death.  It  is  a  maxim  in  modern 
busiaess  management  that  every  contingency  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  insured  agajlist  And  the  forecasting  of  the  average  result  of  every 
enterprise  man  fstbarks  on,  and  consequently  the  possibilities  of  in- 
surance, are  daily  eite«dlng.  The  farmer  aU  over  the  world  is  rapidly 
adopting  the  principli  W«  insure  agafant  the  d«sth  of  Hve  stock, 
and  the  (leatructi<>n  of  crops  by  haii  Msrms.  In  We«arn  Canada  we 
go  a  fttp^  further  aqd  liWure  against  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
rainfall  to  produce  tlie  greateat  possibi*  crop.  Drought  is  the  arch 
^emy  of  the  agriculturist  in  trery  portion  ot  the  glebe  where  the 
soil  is  tilled  and  where  cr»ps  are  gro^.  Conntrica  with  the  highest 
average  rainfall  have  at  times  suffered  an  almost  total  loss  of  crop 
from  the  absence  of  (ooiature  at  the  time  of  the  growing  season,  when 
it  was  especially  nttOtd.  Consequently,  artificial  watering  of  crt^s  or 
irrigation,  a*  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  resorted  to  on  a  mot* 
or  less  extensive  scale  In  nearly  all  countries  where  the  natural  corfs* 
ditions  admitted  of  it. 

"  To  sum  the  matter  up,  therefore,  irrigation  in  Western  Canada 

^  is  not  esseotial  to  the  production  of  crops,  but  promises  to  increase 

.■?s;'flie  return*  from  farmii%,  that  it  is  bound  to  become  a  leading  factor 

''-'  "  jts  agricultural  developiiient,  particularly  as  the  cost  of  irrigation, 

owing  to  favorable  topographical  and  other  conditions  admitting  of 

«beap  construction,  will  be  much  smaller  than  anywhere  else  on  the 

Americaivcontiaent." 
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Irrigation  l»  fe^wtom  States 

7  7  ■«"•£  i|i|||^)oq  Iff  <hi^'EMt.ni  United  Statei  i,  hardly 
VVl  iTT  rif*  »*••''*•'  OPPllMtlon,  the  followint  from  the 
^  rta«a«nl^*gniitt"  oJ  July  28lh,  1906.  conclusively  *howi 
-idti  ir.1i^tn»l^^  appreciated  there,  and  that  irrig.. 
— ~  ccrtaiff^can  ia%«|^  coantiy:— 

ImgaMort-ttii  »  8in»ll  SqaV* 

ling  for  yeari  t^e  aucceutul  operation  of  irrigation 
Kale  in  the  M«ett,  the  eaatern  farmwa  are  Uking 
on  a  imall  Kal«  !«  help  oi)t  %  rainfall  that  in  an 
.    ...    K  '»  •"PPO^  to  be  a^fBeient  to  pifca  ewpt.    A  report 

to  the  Department  of  Api^nlture  reOfntlir  thwri  lomethiarof  what 
U  being  done  in  thit  liiie,  and  the  icfMirt'ia  eni^ugh  to  encourage  the 
iarmeri  who  have  nottalcen  np^We  practM  to  pat  -n  piaau 

"The  irrigation  wir fc  i„  y^^^  !«Mr4  partt  ol  Mary^'and 
Penniylvania,  New  Y«*^|fc^f  0%^li.,^^  Stalte  The 
planu  are  moitly  ikconwf^-SvWr  tijick  garden^  for  it  ik  there 
that  the  returns  pei<*crM»*  A«  M^est  4ild  the  farmer  can  ««brd 
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-      -   —tstonds  the  key  note  of  the  whole  pro- 
position—in  very  few  wordf^iiia  up  the  case  for  irrigation,    ^rriga- 


tion  "  has  made  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  "  The 
difference  between  success  and  failure  is  as  gr«t  as  that  which 
separates  the  two  poles.  Everyone  prefers  success  to  failure,  conse- 
quently everyone  prefers  irrigation  to  dry  farming.  Irrigation  is  not 
a  fad,  but  an  absolute  neceswity  for  the  insurance  of  a  maximum  crop 
every  year.  r       -Jv  .  *^ 

Th«  Canadi&n  IrHgalibn  Law 

THE    permanency  of   all  iTri|ration    development    is  dependent 
upon  the  law  relating-  to  the  use  ai  water.    To  the  owner  of 
an  irrigated  farm,  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  water    to 
irrigate  his  crops,  and  certainty  ol  h«  nevctr  faUing  supply,  are  of  as 
much  importance  as  is  the  tltf*  to  lis_Jand; 

In  many  states  thousaniftr  of  acres  have  ^n  sold  for  irrigation 
that  have  never  been  supplied  with  a  drop  of  .water,  and  the  only 
recourse  of  the  purchaser  was  a  long  anJ  txpeoO^  law  suit.  In  fact, 
he  bought  a  law  suit  inateadof  an  irrig.at«d  farm. 

It  is  claimed  by  competent  Buthoritiet  that  as  much  money  has 
been  spent  in  many  parts  of  the;  United  States  on  litigation  regarding 
water  titles  as  has  bee*  expended  in  irrigation  development 

In  the  Uuited  StftM  a  different  law  regarding  the  use  of  water 
IS  found  in  almost  erety  'tate  where  ifrig»tion  is  used  to  produce 
crops,  and  with  the  poisftle  exceptions  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
none  of  these  laws  provide  for  tliat  care  in  the  appropriation  and 
use  of  water  necessary  to  provide  pernUnency  of  title,  supply  and 
immunity  from  vexatidiis  law  suite. 

In  Canada  the  lawf relating  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  has 
been  framed  to  prevent  the  disputes  and  losses  experienced  by  irri- 
ptors  south  of  the  International  boundary,  and  has  been  declared 
by  resolution  of  the  American  Irrigation  Congress  to  be  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  similar  laws  in  the  United  States.  The  Irrigation  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  issued  a  special 
bulletin  calling  at  ention  to  the  meritorious  features  of  the  Canadian 
law,  and  setting  i.  up  at  a  pattern  which  should  be  adopted  by  States 
within  which  irrigation  is  practised. 

The  Canadian  law  is  based  upon  the  following  broad  principles  — 

(a)  That  all  water  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  can  only 
be  acquired  for  irrigation  by  malting  proper  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  obtaining  authority  to  divert  it ;  and  that  any  person  divert- 
ing It  without  first  obtaining  such  authority  shall  be  subject  to  a 
heavy  penalty. 

fb)    That  applicants  for  the  right  to  construct  irrigation  works 
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further  records  after  t^^'^e  of  ^^"'"'*"'  *°  **"*  ""^ 
the™  for  each  stream  sho1|Ut  th  '  S  orl'"'"""*  r"'""'^ 
dieted  by  yearly  Govern^^^ajinl  h^L'?  '"S'''^'  "  "" 
records  granted.  i;  8"«S">g».    J\^'t         exhausted  by 

(d)    That  the  duty  of  vrattr  r.r  tt.^'A^     '      >-  ^ 

any  given  ar^^at  ptttZTc^h^^^i^Tr^'''^  "" 
•cres)  and  tl^  irrigation  sti^^^^,^  '""""^  '•"■  *"•■  '» 
Vhich  peri<#suTh  water  3^3*^  Vv***  November  1st),  during 
Governme/and  not  Wt  toT^hi  ''^'^P^"'  ^hail  be  fixed  by  th! 
petW^g  ^^^>:?4:°^:,^^--  -pany  or 
(^W«  all  agrV«m?iw»^'  the  sudXI^Ss^;  c      •    • 

wate^L^ffif  riXeSf^ll^^*  ri"'""  "  distribution  of 
any  appeal  t^SL^tT^f  '  "'"'°"'  *•«  """"'ty  of 

plaint  ^Wittf'  ""*'"  '"^'''"^  **"  ™"- 

b.in^^ail^Srtg^j'l^^'^^^"-^^        and 
ijr'i  *?^^  =L'5^?£^*n  any  att^t  to 

and  stab^ti^pf  Th^cihi^diM  la«r 
,J^i*^'  although  irrigtttteiEshas 


facia  evidence  , of  d), 

ig^ere  with\sucli\\ 
^^thout  cost  to\owi 
The  bsst  — ^-' 

relating  '■'^■ 

been  pra 
Alberta, 
irrigatioi 
that  peri 
JThe  c^nal 

,-:V  second Jjgmr  the  Bow 


rV      fcr  Pa3ifei«ailway  Company 

to  t      °..     '  '°'"  ^"4*=  a-  absolute  title 
to  two  thousand  cubi^  feet  of  water  per 
that  nver  at  the  point  of  intake  for 


'>   the  ^mi:JlZ:^^^l"^"  at  the  point  of  intake  Z 
g^mkm  wo^e'commencers^ST^  '  "*^''  ''""  Government 

thbusa?^  .Mo  Terper leeonH  T^'^°'  I  """""  ""^  f-a"  three 

iiow.^y..4„--rtho°^s^„trciSfr«::r  *- 
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the  purchaser  T^^i^Ur^JfT  **  '^  ""^  '"  '""^""^ 
.xp3ricnfed;.hroughout  the  [rrt^ptej^u^^r'  »f«r»,uently  b«„ 

that  it,  motive  poWaSr^Lt!  '''"'  '"'""'"y  *°  '"J*""-  «> 
acres  incided  in^e  iS.wi    m    *="« 'h*  V«t  ,r«.  of  three  Wfflion 

whicl<c*„fro„,eS^rCompa ttlr'''?''  "l''  ""'  '"'  P^*"™ 
traffic^Jj^ucing.  '^"'P*"y^»^9»c.i»  colonize  it  and  make  it 

question  of  d»^Ch«S^^„^5T"^'u''"'''  "'*"  giving  the 
irrigation  syC,  cai^^UsiS^  r^r**"'  '=°"'*'"^*'°"  °f  »" 
took,  in  imTlL  tS^r^T^  ^  '^°'"P*"y  ""^''y  under- 
work could  be-Shiei^^  ■^'^  "^x'^y'  *°  '"dicate  how  the 

or  '^S)^?Z~lSSl  '"^  "'-''• 

probable  cost  ofthe  a,ydertakiri7  wt;  »J  •  f"*''  '°  '"•""'«  ""e 
the  Company  finally  Sd  S  un^J  I  ''™'"'°"  ''*'°^^  *''^'". 
construction  was  conSc^TnTw  '^ '^'^  ^"*'  "°^'''  ='"'*  ""»' 

secti^s^  wS  cS::;ti;^;tr  r  ^'^^^-  <--  -ree 
each,  and  the  work  i,  being  carried  "' »f  1'  T  "''"'°"  *"" 
ment  of  Sections  in  the  ordef  named  ^"^  "'  """  °'  "^^"^'"P- 

undel"i.^^'::::,^^:'fv'"'"K'°r  ='"" »- '°  •>«  bought 
supply  wai:r  fo";  tht  t:;iSTica;fth;"h'''''°"  °'  '^^  ^°^'^-° 

of  the  work.  ''^   -ndicate  the  character  and  magnitude 
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The  witer  for  the  i.  rigati<)iije*.4h(^  Western  Section  is  diverted 
from  the  Bow  River  .^  *,  jjoiril  uteut^  tW  miles  below  the  City  of 
Calgaor.  From  there' ^^^tartO^SJliliipd  gast  through  .  main 
canal  seventeen Jil^s  *-'—*ti^?^ 'u.-.i.  !_^,^  '  ■  ■ 
bottom,  one  huiJHWd 
carries  water  to  a  d( 

This  main  canal 
depression  has  been 
body  of  water  thri 
has  been  creat 

From 
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this,^ 


Mtoh 
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bring  t 
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l^W- ^nalfpi^; water  is  agah  taken  out  and 

"""     "  district  through  «  emtiprehensive  system 

■      the  wate/to^ach  160  acres,  or  quarter 

The  cijnjbined  lengilii  of  these  distri- 

m  l^ck,^Mra  will,  there- 

jriiffl,  itonstrurt^  and  main- 
ly l^    -^? 


mi 
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thousand 

In  co^^ ^  

following  amount  of  ea 

Main  Canal  .... 
Secondaipr  Canals, 
Distribubng  »^^-»- 

The  preliminar, 
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^illwaya,  drops,  fljimes, 
^  «fe  CQOstrnttetl  oii^the 
;ing  Qttckes,  run  Jntg  the 

^  feaintaiowH^  the  ■■Coiti^siy. 

istem  Section  d^i' block,  the 


1,000  cubic  yarjs. 
the  same  percentage 
to  the  Central  and  Eastern 


Sections,  and  the  completed  project  will  therefore  it^nd  ibout  m 
follow! : — 

Miin  Md.  Secondiry  Cuitlt,  and  Oii- 

.    ItliflMinc  Ditchn 2.90O  miUii. 

AUMnt'Ol  material  noved  In  com- 
'  »l(mf  the  project 2i7](WI(IO  cubic  yardi. 

The  firw  iilMnion  wM  to  divert  the  water  (or  the  irrigation  of 
the  Central  and  Eastern  Section!  from  the  Bow  River  by  a  second 
main  canal  heading  in  the  tivtt  some  sixty  wiles  east  of  Calgary,  but 
■ubsequent  surteys  have  indicated  that  it  may  be  found  better  to 
enlarge  the  present  main  caoatand  Secondary  Canal  B,  in  the  Western 
Section,  take  out  the  water  tor  the  Central  and  Eastern  Sections  at 
the  present  intalce  near  Calgary,  and  transport  it  through  these  en- 
larged channels  to  the  district*  mentioned.  Detailed  surveys  are  now 
being  completed  to  indicate  which  is  the  better  system  to  adopt  io 
that  a  decision  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  time  construction  work  in 
the  Western  District  is  completed. 

The  ultimate  expenditure  on  this  great  undertaking  is  estimated 
at  about  $5,000,000,  which  taken  in  conjunetion  with  the  area  of  land 
in  the  block  that  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate,  justifies  the  title  given 
this  scheme:  "  America's  G>r«ate«t  Irrigaliein  Project." 

The  future  success  in  operating  an  irrigation  system  must  of 
necessity  be  dependent  on  tlie  care  exercised  in  the  first  instance  in 
laying  out  and  constructing  the  irrigation  works.  Realizing  this  fact, 
the  Company  has,  in  hlcating  and  coostcucting  the  Main,  Secondary 
Canals  and  Oistribnting  Oitches,  ocerctaedan  unuaual  amount  of  care 
in  order  to  reduce  the  chance  of  break  in  the  banks,  or  delay  in  the 
delivering  of  water,  to  a  minimum.  The  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  bemg  performed  led  to  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  Chief  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Investigations,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  the  leading  irrigation  engineering  author- 
ity on  this  Continent : — 

"  The  chief  problem  of  the  main  canal  was  to  build  a 
waterway  which  wouM  be  free  from  leaks  and  ail  danger  of 
breaks.  The  precautions  which  have  been  taken  to  insure 
this  are  greater  than  those  usually  observed.  The  specifica- 
tions for  stripping  the  surface  soil  and  packing  of  embank- 
ments are  rigorous,  and  are  being  lived  up  to  in  all  the  work 
I  inspected,  and  I  have  never  seen  more  compact  or  uniformly 
solid  banks  than  those  being  built." 

The  same  care  has  been  followed  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  main  headgates  and  all  the  other  structures  on  the  main  and 
secondary  canals,  and  possible  delays  and  mishaps  in  the  delivery  of 
water  from  washouts  and  weak  structures  have  been  overcome,  so 
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far  u  it  ii  poilbic,  in  the  worin  connected  with  the  Western  Section 
of  the  irrigttion  undertakins. 

The   Cana^ten^faeiiic    Railway   Company's   irrigation    project 
differs  from.,rtt3)Uijf^^ation  undertaliings  on  this  Continent  in 
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«  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  tuck  .Irritable  area,  in  the  annual  charge 
(or  water,  io  that  portions  oi  tM  irrigiblc  area  uted  for  buildingi, 
roada,  etc'.,  are  not  chirfwl  for  water  #Ueh  cannot  be  uaed. 

The  forgoing  apcdatfeaturea  are  uniqne  in  tonnection  with  irri- 
gation undertalciag*  on  thin  Continent,  and  wiU,  it  !•  thought,  appeal 
atrongly  to  those  who  najr  contemplate  porekasing  irrigated  landa 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company**  block. 


Th*  Bow  RIvwr  Valley  Irrlpttad  Luida 

THE  area  ambraced  in  tbe  Canadian  PiciAc  Railway  Company's 
irrigation  project  in  tbc  Bow  River  Valley  comprises  a  block 
of  three  niUton  acres  situated  ea*l  of  Calgary  along  the  main 
line  of  the  Company's  railway. 

The  block,  as  it  is  oommonly  called,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Fifth  Merdian.  en  the  aontb  by  tha  Bow  River,  on  the  east  by 
the  line  between  Rangea  10  anB  U  Wast  oi  the  Fourth  Meridian, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Red  Deer  RWer  and  tlw  north  boundary  of 
Township  28.  It  has  a  length  east  and  wcat  of  ISO  miles,  and  an 
average  width  north  and  south  of  40  miles.  Probably  the  most  strik- 
ing way  of  UhMtratlng  th«  magnitude  of  the  art:  embrace'  in  this 
irrigation  block,  is  to  offer  some  comparative  facta.  It  is  larger 
than  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  It 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  is 
one-eighth  the  size  of  England  and  Walea;  about  the  MUne  size  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  twice  th*  size  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  area  of  land  to  be  placed  tinder  irrigation  within  the  block 
is  five  times  as  large  as  the  irrigated  area  of  the  State  of  Utah ;  grest-r 
than  the  irrigated  area  in  the  StaU  of  California;  equal  to  the  totti 
irrigated  afca  in  the  State  «f  Colorad*  and  greater  than  one-fifth  the 
total  irrigated  area  of  the  United  Sates. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  R*9way  was  built,  a  bono* of  fwenty- 
five  million  acres  of  land  was  given  to  aid  in  iu  construction.  This 
land  was  granted  on  the  usual  checker  board  system  of  the  odd 
sections  in  a  belt  twenty-four  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  line 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  Company  had  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  the  land  in  any  district  which  was  not  considered 
"  fairly  fit  for  settlement."  Taking  advantage  of  this  provision,  the 
Company  refused  to  accept  much  qf  the  land  between  Calgary  and 
Moose  Jaw  because  the  indiGa<iat»  were^that  without  irrigation  this 
district  did  not  offti-  opportunitiea  for  successful  settlement.  Finally 
when  a  settlement  oi  land  granf  matters -was  elTected  between  the 
Government  and  the 'Company,  t!|i^e»^Va3  a  balance  of  some  three 


r 

> 
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milhon  acres  due  the  Company,  and  they  agreed  to  accept  the  irriga^ 
tion  block^tp  cover  this  balance,  provided  it  was  given  in  a  block  to 
include  ttjf\!tr*n  and  school  sections  as  well  as  the  odd  sections.  It 
*  "  ^^^'gyf""  ^''P'^'ned  that  the  Government  had  completed  the 
n  "Tl^iSS^'---  J'"""  ""'  ***"  ™"'''  ^  obtained  from  the> 
.h  *  •2%3SP  ''"'^**?*<"'''  Block,  and  the  Company  signified 
ineir  wiWMHI^o  und^rfa^^^construjftion  of  the  irrigation  works, 
\fi*  Brante:)J^|teni.  vfj-his  M^angement  was  finally  con- 
tjie  Compw^^e  now  engi^ed  in  building  the  canals 
~  ed  thousand  acres,  or  one- 


if  the  bl 
sumated,  an 
which  will  ultimate 
half  the  total  area 

The  block  is  an  opei^^^glatea^  with  a  general  elevation  at 
ts  western  boundary  of  Og^boveVa  level,  and  slopes  rapidly 

Lndal  T^  *"/T5°"  °«*-^  '¥  '«  '«">ed  at  the  Eastern 
boundary.  The  surfac/thrapghwjtjs  n^rft^p^ess  rolling  until  the 
"e  fo^nd"*""  "  ^''^^-^^-ftrge  ^^J  almost  ifvel  plaiH: 

n^fivT*"  "'''°''  ''■"f' I*'«<"«^«  »'m«t  l«i™rHn»t^pwth  of  nutritious 
native  grasses^^and  the  n.turBl  gramg  is  sudgas  to  permit  of  the 


grazing  at  larg»  of  «,t««.  horw.  »«J  *e^  throughout  the  whole  year. 


The  SoU  of  the  Bow  Valley^ 

THE  soil  tlirou>  a  jut  the  viic- ,  of  the  irrig||ii)»ii  block  is  first- 
class,  with  t  heivy,  blic.\  loam  »Wlf^  Mb-soil  in  the 
weatet^^jn,  ;.nd  a  h;  iter  SMj^'ttam,  with  good  sub- 
soil, in  the  moreeaifaB^«ttij.  t.  jg  fr<»,Sf*oni  Nature's  laboratory. 
It  has  not  been  taxed  no(f-&J»usted,  a^  contains  almost  incredible 
possibilities.  On  this  soit:^s  spriiig  up  in  lyc^drous  luxuriance 
under  the  combined  influencSfef  the  graciourS<MtJiem  Alberta  sun- 
shine and  a  bountiful  supply  of  water. ,  HW-lv^nderful  fertiHty  of 
the  soil  becomes  a  magic  tale  t^  farnj^i^  iroth«r  sections  who  learn 
of  the  marvete  wrought  here  by  natHps.ind  irrigation. 

Unlike  9(>me  sub-humid  cPUnt«J^- Southern  Alberta  is  free  from 
cactus  and  «age  brush,  and  settlerslind  thetand  ready  for  the  plough 
with  no  e)9(>ense  of  $3  to  $5  pef  acre  for  e^eyiog. 

•  ^''5,'^°"°w'"8:  extracts  from  reports,  nii^  by  experts  in  their 
vanooaS^es  will  give  some  idea  of  what  they  think  of  the  soil. 

P^'^'jVood  Meade,  Chief  of  Irrigation  and  Biaiaage  Investiga- 
tion far^l^United  States  Government,  says  in  cpnnie(iOn  with  thia 
matter i-^'"^-;;,;:'  „'  '  ^.<^~-'-     ■       ■ 

''The  ^  6<  tfce  irrigable  land* olf  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  the  application  of  water  Taken 
in  connection  vHt>  the  productiveness  of  the  contiguous  pasture 
lands.  It  IS  certain  that  the  cnltivation  «tf  irrigated  areas  will  be  highly 
profitable  and  wiU  inaire  the  creation  of' a  large  and  prosperous  agri- 
cultu(fH^munity."    ,  '      r  s 

/im:V.'<X.  ShMt,  W.A..  F.J.d,  F.G.S.,  R«.S.G.,  Chief  of  the 
Djvision  of  (^hemytryy  Dominion  ExjijaSmental  Farm,  makes  the 
following  obseryatlp^ :     // 

"  The  fltst\exa«niiiat6n  ^»»-niade  a  f*.V  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  railway  station  ^t  t*ng*M^  The  surface  soil  was  fo«nd  to  be 
a  black;  heavy  loam^  evide^  **)1  applied  with  humflW  (^emi- 
decompJis«(».^eCTt^  n>«t,er>;.  and  ewitaining  such  a  proportion  of 
clay  as  W«A^te  it,  "strong  soil."  Te^oi«lly,  it  wdoTa  be  dasst- 

,  li^'^^lLfV  '  ,TH '"«-»«*'■■*  a  h"Vy  Chocolate  ■>. 
color^  *!l^<i!^  ^abilities  are  that  analysis  would  show  con- 
^mie  per«ei)tajes  ctf  t>rganic  mitter  and  nitrogen  in  this  clay— 
afaHy-^iWfe  tor  some  few  inches-as  the  surface  soil,  characterized 
by  sucl^rK:h  _^ares  of  these  constituents,  passes  without  any  strong 
line  jH  demfprltajjion  into-^  suhrsoil. 

^'J^3^^'  '■"'«'»>'«*«''.  we  drove  to  the  Company's  farm, 
(Sec^V.y/  wM  inspected  the  soil  at  a  number  of  points  upon  it. 
and  as  fai-  sout<«  as  the  Secondary  Irrigation  Canal  "  A."    The  surface 
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soil,  apparently  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  north  of  the  railway 
track.    •     •    • 

"  *  *  *^°"°^8  «»«  from  Langdon  along  the  Blackfoot  trail 
the  soil  was*a«,^.i^-jf«ur  places  between  Ungdon  and  the  canal, 
between  S^qffi^J^ajie  ?,  1>  2\  Rg,  25.  The  soil  throughout  was 
extremely  irtj^on  io  character.  •  ♦  •  After  crossing  the  ditch 
an  exammation  w»»  made  in  {^.K.  Oflarter,  Section  6,  Tp.  23,  Rg.  25 
where  the  same  Tieavy,  black  r«|&<fW«&ailed. 

"  •  •  *  Driving  north-eajmowards  Strathmore  an  examina- 
tion was  made  on  Sec.  29,jrp.  %'Tlg.  25,  and  no  change  of  mark 
could  be  noticed,  eithei:  in  soBi^i*  sib^il. 

"The  next  day  we-diove  scftUi  ffo*  Strathmore  and  made  the 
first  soil  inspp;tw»„rtout  two  ajnl  4  hjiilf  miles  from  that  place,  on 
Sec.  3,  Tp.  24,  Rg.  25.  A  change  it  the  texture  of  the  soil  was  here 
observable,— tWt  was  decMedly  more  s«Dd,  both  in  the  surface  and 
subsoil.  Although  Tighter  in  character  than  that  previously  exam- 
ined, the  soil  showe*ir6  perceptible  dinrinutjon  in  vegetable  matter, 
being  deep  black,  and  well  supplied  with  root  fibre.  The  sub-soil 
was  of  sand;-  nature.  In  a  d^ession  or  hollow,  Jfteen  inches  of 
black,  sandy  >am  was  found,  but  on  the  upland  the  depth  of  the 
surface  soif  did  IMlrt  vary  to  any  degree.  •  *  *  ^Turning  north- 
ward two  inSpecti<rfs  were  made  between  liie  latter  point  and  Strath- 
more, the  first  on  $ection  3,  and  the  second  on  Sec.  2,  Tp  24  Rg  25 
In  both  instances  *  deep,  black,,  sandy  loam  formed  the  surface  soil! 
underlaid  by  a  br6wnish-Ted,  sandy  sub-soil. 

"*  *  *  "From  Strathmore  to  Qteichen  the  route  lies  south- 
east, the  trail  we  took  running  nCrth  ofT^akes  E^le  and  Namaka, 
and  in  aji^neral  scMe  paraUel  to  the  C.P||.  track,  *ough  consider- 
ably no^I^;  of  it.  *i'-**,  A  moderatelT^heavy  black  loam  was 
found  od  S^  32,  m^Jt^P^.:with  a  sub-soil  of  comparatively 
stiflF  clayi  A\|urthei  tWdAja«r'„ade  on  Sec.  23,  Tp.  22,  Rg.  23,  and 
reveaWd  k  de|th  oU%l|femclies  of  black  soil,  vmderlaid  by  a  dis- 
tinctly heavy 'blay.^\«W^   • 

The  folfe^ng  'eitWt*^from  a  report  by  Prof.  Shaw,  Editor  of 
the     Orange  fcadFaTiti<9-,"  eonsidiSred  one  of  tfce  foremost  agricul- 


tural experts  o^AJile 
"   The  first  fesot  l, 
heritage.     It  is  wqrtJ^ 
to  Mexico,  and  iti^r 
boundary  to  the  Kiii 

"  And  next  in  val^i 
lies  underneath  the  firi' 


interest: — 

1  Western  C«i|Md*  is  its  greatest  natural 

'     s  in'the(,lTis»uil|ins  from  Alaska 

i  forests  fr*in»  tHe  United  States 

'  tljfese  are. 

W/K>the  three  feet  of  soir  which 

.         .  t.^f  ^s  only  secondary  in  value  to 

the  soil,  for  without  a  good  sub-soil  the  value  of  a  good  surface  soil 
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IS  neutralized  in  proportion  as  the  subsoil  is  inferior.  The  wurth 
of  a  soil  and  sub-soil  cannot  be  measured  in  acres.  The  measure  of 
Its  value  is  |the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which 
■t  contams;  in^other  words,  its  producing  power.  Viewed  from  this 
standpomt,  these  I«nds  are  .heritage  of  untold  value.  One  acre  of 
average  sojl  in  the  Northwest  !*  worth  more  than  twenty  acres  of 
average  soil  «iong  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  man  who  tills  the 
fornier  can  grow  twenty  successive  crops  without  much  diminution 
m  the  yields,  whereas  the  pmon  who  Ull»  the  latter  must  pay  the 
vendor  of  fertilizers  haM  ai  ninch  for  mtterials  to  fertilize  an  acre 
as  would  buy  the  same  in  tfce.Cwdian  Northwest,  in  order  to  grow 
a  smgle  remunerative  crogj^'fc--,-  -  '• 

Southefn  Albarta  Climate 

PROBABLY  the  first  question  given  consideration  when  a  man 
contemplates  emigrating  to  a  new  country,  is  that  of  climate 
for  m  his  estimation  it"either  makes  or  mars  the  country  in 
which  he  contemplates  making  his  future  home.    Because  this  ques- 
tion of  climate  is  such  an  important  one  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
stock  he  expects  to  raise,  it  will  be  treated  here  rather  fully 

In  Southern  Alberta  the  6pcn  nature  of  the  country,'  clear,  dry 
atmosphere  the  abundance  of  sunshiny  days  (its  elevation  varying 
from  ,400  feet  to  3,400  feet  .b,^ve  sea  level),  and  the  fresh  breezes 
that  blow  across  iu  plain.,  all  tend  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful countries  in  the  world.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  malaria, 
with  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  portion  of  the  province 
referred  to  has  a  continental  reputation  as  a  sanitarium,  particularly 
for  persons  with  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  troubles,  arid  many,  dis- 
couraged of  ever  again  being  blessed  with  good  health,  have  found 
It  m  southern  Alberta.     - 

The  winter  in  Southern  Alberta  is  a  season  of  bright,  cloudless 
days,  infrequent  and  Scanty  jnowfalls,  broken  by  frequent  and  pro- 
longed periods  of  warm  weather  heralded  by  the  "Chinook"  wind 
so  called  because  it  blows  from  the  region  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Chinook  Indians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Columbia  River  It  is 
a  warm,  dry  wind  blowing  from  the  mountains  across  the  plains 
Its  principal    characteristic  is  its  power  to  rapidly  melt  the  snow 

fro™  r'V"  T^  ^  "^u-  '°  '''^  "  "P'  '^  '^que^'ly  no  water  runs 
from  „.  To  it  is  due  the  pleasant  diyness  of  every  hollow  on  the 
prairie,  even  of  the  deepest  coulees  or  prairie  ravines.  The  effect 
of  this  wind  in  winter  may  be  described  as  little  short  of  miraculous 
m  Its  clearing  away  of  the  snow,  always  scanty  in  amount,  with  amaz- 


In  January  and  the 
short  periods  of  tUd  we 
the  rule.    March  Ji*kw{^ 
•3Uth  and  east,  he%  (ffirf 

May  are  j;enl!raJly^jfc|i^s 


if  February  there  are  sometimes 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than 
oagreeable  for  our  neighbors  to  the 
"-fifst  flowers  of  spring.  April  and 
bright ;  June  and  the  early  part  of' 


I  ,  ,i~  .  '  "^ET^  '■""^'""r"  «"«is'" .  June  ana  tne  early  part  of 
«l«:nf  r"'  K*  ^**WA<'^i''^>lV.  with  August.  Septem'i.e^-.  and 
w,2^^"T      '  *«"»"<"  ^**y  d^y.    The  summer-July  to 

^-1^"^A      "u"""^^  *"^  ^'y'-  '«'i«v««l1»V  a,  never-failing 

Dr>.ei*  ai|d  cpi^l  nights.  \,  I 


'^V 


Meteorological  8utlati«|£^ffl[Vj^ 


OWINQ^  the  (act  tbit  the  tWes  iDiUim  »cxe  block  of  the 
CaniKttM  Pacife  Railway  ComptUy  contains  about  equal 
proportions  of  inigable  and  wn-inigable  lands,  it  oflfers  to 
the  purchaser  an  opportunity  to  ei^age  in  mixed  farming  under 
almost  ideal  condition*.  H*t  can  I,t  wcured  in  the  same  quarter- 
section  land  lying  akove  the  canal  system  tor  the  production  of  winter 
wheat  and  the  grazing  of  live  stock,  and  irrijrable  land  for  other  crops, 
such  as  alfalfa,  barley,  etc,  requiring  abnndant  moisture,  side  by  side 
For  farm  purpoies  there  is  %  nevcr-fafliflg  wpply  of  water,  which  in- 
sures crop,  whon  the  sKed  i.  irfaced  in  the  ground,  and  the  question 
of  a  consta«  supply  pf  witer  in  eviry  pasture  for  use  of  the  live  stock 
IS  also  solved, 

The  irtig^ted  portions  of  the  land  will  raise  all  Unds  of  grain 
and  root  Cfi^  and  a  sufficient  su|^  of  fodder  for  winter  feeding. 

The  non-irrigated  sections  wflj  grow  winter  wheat  or  furnish 
the  finest  pasture  for  live  stock  to  be  fooiid  in  the  worid 

TUfe  native  jg^tasses  on  the  plains  of  Alberta  are  rich  in  fattening 
propeittev  Ser  mqth  so,  in  fact,  that  Alberta  beef,  shipped  direct 
from  the  ranges,  has  come  to  be  consid«red  as  fine  as  the  corn-fed 
beef  ol  the  States. 

Combinarion  farms  in  this  blaick  rnay  jostly  be  regarded  as  the 
best  agrrcoltural  proposition  0n  the  A«Krican  continent. 


W^'^ 


Z  T  I  HILE  South 

^'^'"     that  thi 

not  have  to  stake 

been  king,  the  land  is  adaptei 
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[uired  a  great  reputation 

it  should  be  understood 

__   _  - .   iv.  and  the  farmer  does 

,  JJ^I^Wop.     While  wheat  has 

■ertfiied  farming,  and  oats,  barley, 


il 


^' 


fl«,  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  lugar  bccti   and    vecettblct  of  every 
deienption  grow  in  marvellous  abundance  and  atpittat  quality. 

That  an  underitanding  may  be  had  of  tbt  aeful  production  in 
Alberta,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  OMintries,  the  following 
table  is  publliJij^'^^^  ,'  r  " 

ConMsATO.  SrAnuti^WXiMum  nr  Giaik  or  CooimuM  Nahid, 
Ai  m  GbntNiiiKT  Riruuif. 

,,;.._  '^'"-       Wheat       0«u.       Barley. 

Unrted  Statn i^.     woj    ,.     J2.9    .,    ^4  ^^ 

"""W .»«    ..    10.6    ..    17,7    ..     175 

A>>«"i«  ■■         ..     190J    ..     17.7    ..    28.4    ..     247 

M        ..   .,  ,.   ..   ./..,.    19M    ..    19.5    ..    24.3    ..    22^9 

C^««on  ....   A  ••;..y,;^    1905    ..    IM    ..    24.1     ..    3I.0 

MoiiBBa  ..   ..   ,.^,k/f'i.  ..     1905    ..    23.8    ..    4U    . .     33.0 

v"T«V  ••  •■V«-.'-f-  ••  "M  ■•  ".9  ..  27.1  ..  220 
North  P|*pt.  ..  .5,./..  ..  1905  ..  14.0  ..  38.9  .  ao 
WfucMWa^^i..  ...,^.^(..  ..     jse;  ,5g  3,(,  2j^ 

^      Crop  Retuma. 

!  i  I//  Wheat: 

..       __        .  ,  V/  it  Spring.    Winter.      Oats.        Barley 

NMrBmBwick  1^Jby„.tolS0l    14.1     ..     14.8    ..25  8  216 

Quebec    .,  ..T .:  1/:  A-^:  J^,^  ,3.7  ;:  fil  ■■  U] 

Manitoba.,   .,    ..   ..   ..    ,,       ,  „„  9.3    ..     ,70  S|  f^'J 

Saskatchewan    ..„.,  ..  „       ,9.88    ..    _       ..jj^      ■  « « 

T*   ■■    \\V«'^,P"'}»'  '20®  .-21.03  ..35.67  ..XM 

/           ■v,V\\//Mi<^'I904.  ..  KMO  ..  18.33  ..   K.SS  ..  »12 

.      [f'^VmW^i:*^  ■•»«  •■21.03  . .05.67        »Jo      . 

r,    U^y^^^        "*  ..  a.75  ..  23.34  ..4082        iftM   -.   ' 

Calcmy  D*«,ct..-  ...,,.    1904  ..  23.22  ..    ^  ..  39^,        "%   V* 

1905  ..  33.92  .,3218  ..43.41  ..3201           ^ 

,/             l"*  .(    ^.8  ..,,^0  ..     49.0  ..     31.0 

JL.?n  cora^inig  the  f^going  table,  the  Calory  District  is  made 
up  of  the  comparatively;  smaM  area  contained  wfthin  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  that  city.  Aai^Hfl^n  one  or  two  instances  the  yield  has 
been  riight^y  larger  than  f(V*t*  district,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
miiid,.<hat  1(1  each  instance  the  larger  yields  have  been  m  highly 
irrigated  lections;  that  no  irrigation  was  used  in  this  district,  and 
that  mu^h  of  tl^c  seed  here  was  sown  upon  first  b    aking,  a  large 
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proportion  of  which  was  badly  prepared,  and  maximum  reiulti  could 
not  be  expected. 

Preaa  Orqp  Bulletin  No.  I  of  1907  ha>  the  following  to  lay  in 
regard  t«  190fi  crop  rcporti  for  AlbcrU:— 

"  It  aiioaMvbc  borne  in  mind,  when  itudying  crop  bulletin*  iuued 
by  this  depwteiMt.  that  the  yields  given  are  based  upon  thresher's 
measure,  »M  not  by  weight,  thoa  the  actual  yield  is  much  heavier 
than  reported.  For  example;  the  rtandarj  weight  jof  oats  per  bushel 
is  34  lbs.,  but  those  grown  in  Alberta  average  from  40  to  48  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel;  tbt.-efow,  the  yield  of  oats,  if  given  by  weight, 
would  be  at  least  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  greater,  bringing  the  average 
estimated  yield  for  1906  up  to  fully  SO  bushels  per  acre." 


C«r«al  Crowing  Vnder  Iirigatian. 

Sceptics  have  claimed  that  the  various  cereals  can  not  be  success- 
fully produced  under  I-rigation;  that   the  cost  of  paying  for  water 
rental  and  supplying  t!.o  .,,ter  is  too  great,  having  in  view  the  com- 
paratively low  value  of  such  crops.    It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however 
that  in  the  State  of  Colorado  the  water  rental  is  twice  as  great  as  is 
charged  m  connection  whh  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
project  in  AlberU,  which  is  fifty  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  (an  ex- 
tremely low  maintcMiice  charge)  yet  one-sixth  of  the  whole  irrigated 
area  of  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley.    In  the  State  of  Color«lo  alone  248,000  acres  of  wheat 
""  ^'tr^"""*"''  ""**"  ''"'V»fioa;  over  100,000  acre,  of  oats,  and 
some  20,000  acres  of  barley.    The  land  in  Colorado  is  worth  from 
three  to  six  times  what  the  Canadian  Pacific  land  is  offered  for  and 
as  the  soil  of   Southern  Alberta  is  VMtly  richer   than    that  of   the 
'1115!!/"'°"°,  "^  Colorado,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  by 
Alberta  farmer.- in  raising  profitable  crop,  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
under    irrigation.    The  Alberta-Pacific    Elevator  Company,    doing 
business  m  the  prox-tac,  of  Alberta,  has  a  standing  offer  of  ten  cents 
per  bushel  m  exeess  of  the  m«fket  price  for  aH  malting  barley  grown 
in  this  provinee ;  the  maltsters  of  Europe  cUiming  that  Alberta  barley 

n  Montana""'  "''^'  '"  "'  '""""*  ^"*""  ^»"«y  ''"'«y  K'-'^n 


m 


Wheat 


./ 


1^ 


Q„  I  ITJ"^  ""  "I'v'IoP'neHSof  ,■  winter  wheat  growing  in 
Southern  Alberta  reads  like  a  fairy /fiilei  During  the  past  twfn  y 
years  small  areas  here  and  there  had  pro<iuced  winfer  wheat  mcjl 
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fully,  season  after  season.  Our  enterprising  cousins  from  south  of 
the  International  Boundary,  who  had  been  paqc^ihiough  this 
portion  of  Alberta  for  years,  finally  began  to  i;e({»fll 'tiiis  proposition 
with  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity.  They.hlrf  ^erally  had  some 
experience  with  wilder  wjieat,  but  could  ^ftwtely  credit  the  fact  that 
this  cereal  couM  be  «uxa»fully  grown,  «tth  of  the  49th  degree  of 
latitude.  '."ri  \  "f  - 

After  carefully  lookiig^i^r  the  country  ap^  tte  scattered  crops, 
curiosity  rapidly  deepened  fiolD  ke«n  interest>:vt^h  was  further  in- 
tensified when  enormous  yields  of  winter  "iwlitoit  were  reported  in  the 
Mormon  settlements  south  of  LethbrM^. ,' '  It  suddenly  dawned  upon 
our  "  old  tim«^  "  that  they  had  beeil  Aissing  golden  opportunities  by 
confining  their  efforts  solely  to  rtftik  raising,  and  that  Southern 
Alberta  was  indeed  the  home  of  Winter  wheat. 

n\         ji     W 

\\    .^'idjfc^  Red. 

ity  of  witter  *htat  most  extensively  ')pro(Iiifid  in  Alberta 
is  hlj-d  wfi«|  called  "Alberta  Red,"  an  improved  variety  of  Kansas 
Turley  Rett  ,^he  followinig  milling  tests  have  been  made  of  spring 
wheat  and  "AShwta  Red,"  and  the  contrast  is  readily  seen  without 
comment.    Figut^kj  theae  are  eloquent  :-^^ 


'/Samm  %-^S^ 


,X  Sf 


it  cent     I^ceat.      *  «  ^w.^  *  ^.  v«ii 
trpt'n.  meist  glut'n.  dryglttfn.  acd'ty. 


*.f 


Percent  Pwcent    Percent 
niQiftture. 
saM    ..     .08 
.W       ..      .» 
.«       . .      .07 


1B  ^> 

37  a.oi/" 


P^fsidenfc'dFthe  Cfttq^  Board  of  Trade, 
ipijieg,    and   has    been.testtng   samples  of 

^\      "^^T*^  ''  °'  Te^«"»*\hite  winter  wheat  frcm  Alberta  have 

(>  Tjeen^l^ttl^tp  our  JSTBi^piilVs,  to  Chief  Grain  Inspector  Smiley 

to  ,the_«tprt«//bi^ers  of  our  levators,  and  unofficially  to  the  grain 

commftt^  ^f/our  board.    It  was  the  judgment  of  all  that  the  wheat 

was  exc*jp<i6nalljf  fine,  and  would  grade  number  one  in  this  market, 
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.  IcrVh      ""''"'   ^"">pany,  Unuted,  has    already 
.for  the  sH,pwe„t  of  wheat  w«Mw.M  in  competition 

^  Lsr  fni"  *"'  ^•""'^  '^^^  ^««»  R°d 

Blp  medal  and  h^fhest  award  at  the  Portbnd  Exposi- 
jt.on  w.th  wmter  *^e.t  from  all  parts  of  the  U„^!d 


made  in  the  ^"Xildi^&^    TZ'T''  °'  *■"»*  ''»<'  ■»«" 
results     The  MmW!    •^-^'*"*'  "^^  '**,  *"«  '""e  of  the 

of  grain/r^^^lQ  ;°*°    "•"•*    P^ducmg  such  a  quality 

with  ]4«at  f^ 

carri^o/^the 

tioit  in\coiApe( 

Sutes.  V  \j  V  ■  - ■— 

„K.  '"  i'f?^  I*"  8«°ef»Ph'"I  diltribut/on  ->£  wheat  it  will  h- 
observed  that  soft  wheat  i«  produced  in  the  hJ.i^  ,.  !l  T  ^ 
and  south  and  the  Valley  of  fhe  CMpp^il^T  alt  "fhe  P  'T 
Coast  and  on  the  irrigated  land^-'o^  th^^id  re,^„s  rflLe  u" 
Hard  wheat  is  confined  to  the  krio  of  i«^/rT^  .^  "■"*"• 
from  Western  Canada  ^tTShSr*^^  ""^"^"^ 
kotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  a JoSom  H„?lfT™'^'  **  ^''- 
production  a  soil  ricft-in  I^TTT'  V^  **•*»*  «^"'"»  fo^  its 
moisture.  co^Xd  t^hTSTt  Tf  """""^  "  ""'»*'»  '"«'"«'y  «>' 

enormousWket  for^r!„!  these  characteristics,  and  with  an 
with  whic^Wh^JS' ^l*"'" ''""""^  *°"'"»'"  -""*"". 
in  any  part  of  th*XZ sj^^-  ^^^!S  '*.*a**'«ofy  of  colonization 

clusively,  and  allt)ie  ^vC  ^  «  n^ions  growing  wheat  ex- 
have  finally  be«  comS^d  ^  »^T.'"^  «g.W  ofthe  United  States 

centres  of  wheaVprodoX,  T  !^  ^  *  doramate  the  former 
the  Miami  V.n^'S'£'^„,  n  ^:^^!tu^^i:\  ""'^  ^"''' 
wheat  producine  recinnt  „,».,,  _  '"™™  '""«>'».  the  former  great 
required  to  restte  foTlrtf h^ '' WH  l"*"'""^  ^*""'"«  ''»-  ^^« 
activity  on  unsubdued  fnTr.hefo?e?rS''"^r"  *""•  '''  «"»» 
ceded  more  general  farS  LTJ  u  ^  °i  civilization,  has  pre- 
and  wastefuf  manner  M  ,a„d^!  "ee.,  ^ducted  in  an  extensive 
in  small  areas.    "If  wheSL n„l  K         7^"  *°  ^  <"""''«»  «"pt 

depend  on  CanadalTo^^SX^  5X^7"  '"""'  T  '""'' 
be  found,"    says    "The  TiSnZil,  r     .         ,^      ''"■^"  ^"  *till  to 

And  that  is  the  reason  for  ^w'a  '^  ^""'""  °^  "^^^^^^ 

ine  reason  for  tlt«  American  exodus  to  Canada 
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Oats  give  enormoiMJJrfctife  awl^^^t  quality.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  i  /armor  to  realize  90  and  <*«ii'lo6  bushels  of  oats 
to  the  acre,  and  not  a  ffw  insUnces  are  rfeer4ed  ijn  which  the  yield 
was  lis  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  at  itast  40  to  48  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  Oats  are  always  in  demand,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  30c. 
to  60c.  per  bushel.  Briti*  Columbia  ImabeC  and  mining  camps  make 
large  demands  on  Alberta  farmers  for  oats.    ' 


Barley. 

Under  irtigation,  barley  is  a  payin*  crop.  Mr.  J,  S.  Dennis, 
speaking  of  the  profits  of  barley  growing,  says :  "  The  irrigated  lands 
of  the  Gallatin  Valley,  Montina,  have  become  famous  for  the  quality 
of  barley  produced,  particularly  foit,the  high  percentage  of  malt  and 
the  color  and  superior  quality  of  the  beer  produced  from  the  malt 
of  same. 

"  An  irrigated  farm  furnishes  ideal  conditions  to  enable  the  almost 
absolute  assurance  not  only  of  a  high  grade  yield,  but  also  uniform 
and  thorough  maturity  of  the  germinaHon  quality  of  the  grain  com- 
bmed  with  light  color,  which  is  considered  an  essential  qualification." 

Barley  has  for  years  been  grown  in  Alberta  with  great  profit, 
though  in  limited  acreage,  without  irrigation.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
staple  crops  in  the  company's  irrigated  belt. 


Ftajt 

This  portion  of  the  pnJviiice  is  to-day  the  banner  few-gjowing 
section  of  Canada;  the  soil  and  climate  are  exactly  suited  for  the 
production  of  tiw  maximum  amount  of  aeed.  and  the  taHest,  cleanest 
and  brightest  straw.  With  the  successful  solution  of  a  new  process 
of  making  linen  from  flax  straw,  this  c.-op  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
profit,  as  under  irrigation  the  yield  of  seed  and  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  straw  reach  their  highest  development  and  periection.  The 
Dominion  Government  report  for  1906  is  nqt  yet  completed,  but  that 
of  1903  gives  the  average  yield  in  .Alberta  as  14.34  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Compare  this  average  whfc  that  oi  North  Dakota,  the  state 
that  leads  in  American  flax  piiodoction.  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  Alberta  is  all  right  for  9ax.  The  average  in  North  Dakota  in 
1905  was  11.6  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  the  district  of 
Calgary  is  28.64. 


Field  PeH. 

The  field  p«a,  iuf  grown  in  Southern  Alberta,  differs  from  the 
field  pea  as  gnuni,  any«*we  else  in  the  world.  It  might  almost  be 
a  different-plaitf.    The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  difference  in  climate. 

Southern  Albert  is  high,  »o  it  has  a  cool  climate  throughout 
the  summer;  it  h«S  warm  saosMile,  and  almost  no  cloudy  weather 
at  all,  with  air  which  is  very  dry.  It  is  sheltered  from  hard  storms 
and  blizzards  by  high  mountain  ranges,  so  that  the  peas  can  be  fed 
all  winter. 

The  Alberta  field  pea  is  a  tmall,  hard,  round  pea;  it  is  not  like 
the  c  w,"  "clay,"  or  "whippoorwiU "  pea,  grown  quite  extensively 
in  the  south. 

This  variety  is  a  true  pea,  and  very  hardy,  standing  quite  severe 
frosts  without  injury.  Firfd  peas  in  Southern  Alberta  are  drilled  in 
or  sown  broadcast  and  ploughed  under  early  in  the  spring.  From 
20  to  30  pounds  of  seed  is  used  per  acre,  and  they  sprout  very  rapidly 
The  crop  receives  ao  culUvatioa.  but  is  irrigated  by  flooding,  just  like 
^ain,  until  the  vine*  cover  the  ground,  and  then  the  farmer  is  through 
working  th*m.  * 

If  planted  in  tke  East.or  in  a  warmer  climate,  a  Crop  of  field  peas 
would  contmue  te  grow  and  flourish  just  as  tong  as  cool  spring 
wer  ■  previiled,  but  the  first  warm  days  of  summer  would  see  the 
vine  egin  to  tur«  y,llow,  the  leaves  to  ^-^  off,  turn  mouldy  and 
discc.r  and  the  poda  riirivel  up  and  drop  .e  seeds.  Here  such 
extremely  hot  w«ather  seldom  cosMs;  all  through  the  summer  the 
air  IS  cool  and  the;^pw  vines  continue  gro^y^ng  throughout  the  season. 
The  podMhat  set  pB  early  ifi  the  season  continue  green  and  hold 
their  seeds,  while  fte  lengthening  vines  put  on  increaiing  pods.  The 
vines  roll  over  in  maSKS  onthe  ground,  where  they  continue  clean 
r  kIH?"  ]"*]«*'«■'  «1««P«-  elimate,  they  Would  soon  be  ruined 
by  W%ht  an^  mildew.  The  first  Sard  frost  In  the  fall  kills  the  vines 
an4  ripene^the  pods.  Like  a)l  leguminous  crop^  they  leave  the  soil 
in  fine  condition  for  grain,  even  better  than  a  summer-fallow 

For  hog  feed,  peas  vt  equal  it  not  superior  to  corn,  making  a 
much  sweeter  poric.  Tliree  and  one  half  bushels  of  peas  are  equal 
to  five  bushels  of  corn  for. feeding,  and  yield  from  30  to  50  bushels 
per  acre. 

Hogs  pasture*  in  4lfaia,ln  thesummer,  and  then  turned  into  the 
pea  held,  are  soon  ready  far  market  ' 

fodde^^nr'"'.'!,'-''  ('""'"« 'K-P«*i5«fo'fr  ripe)  makes  an  excellent 
fodder  for  milch  cows,  pro^ucin^WMirfy  as  much  milk  as  the  summer 
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An  acre  of  peaa  will  fatten  more  lambJ  than  an  acre  of  corn, 
with  less  than; one-tenth  of  the  labor:  the  lambs  to  be  fattened  are 
simply  tnrktd  Into  the  fields  in  the  early  winter,  eating  the  cured 
vines  as  haj-  a^  the  peas  as  grain.  All  the  attendant  has  to  do  is 
to  see  that  «ier*j(t  ap  th«  peas  clean  as  they  go,  and  that  they  have 
water.  In  eO  to  90  days  the  limbs  are  finished  and  ready  to  go  to 
market,  where  they  bring  tire  highest  prices  paid 

The  Southetn  Alberta  Itmitr  is  always  mre  of  a  market  that  will 
pay  him  top  prices,  »nd  «o  efher  plact  in  the  world  has  just  that 
peculiar  combination  of  cool.  <by  air,  opw  winters  and  sunny  sum- 
mers, enabling  the  field  pea  tol.  raiaed  and  pastured  as  it  can  be  here, 
so  the  growers  have  little  to  fear  from  direct  competition 


AUaUk. 

nl,  Jr*  "'°Tu  "j""""*"  »n«!«  "f  "«  nrt^H'n  popularity  of  this 
plant  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  U  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  known  forage 
crops,  and  yet  may  justlj.  he  regarded  a.  the  agricultural  revelation 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  iut  centary. 

It  is  safe  to  s^  that  the  incrouu  of.  interest  in  alfalfa  during  the 
^n^  *7'«7.«"\h«  »«*  eqwnf*  by  that  of  no  other  agricultural 
product,  and  in  no  other  cr<^  has  there  been  such  a  ratio  of  increase 
in  acrei^.  A  Brid  ot  aliaK.  carries  foor  or  6ve  time,  more  li^e  stock 
^toM  .tIT  ?  "•'"•'«?««•  Cattle,  .heep  «rf  pig,  „e  turned 
nto  the  affalfa  to  feed  and  fatten  upon  it.    The  area  Ld  down  with 

n  1893,  3,000,000  ac«s     This  conveys  mmte  idea  ot  the  value  stttached 

nrrilL"  ".  '"  "*"  '"'^  ""^*^-  I"  **■«  ^tate  of  Kansas  the 
mcrease  m  *cre»t,  sown  hetwe^lSaBand  1900  was  .over  800  per 

,i„  ^M  ™°f*  '^"'"y*  **»«•«  of  the  alfaBa  field  is  its  lasting  quali- 
ties.    Near  the  city  of  Mexico  are  fields  in  existence  that  ijave  been 

v^rTl'lf'^J*?*  "*'"*•'  T"''"'  *°'  "P^""*^  °f  'hree  hundred 
years.  Alfalfa  has  not  yet  re-jhed  the  point  i.  Alberta  where  it  may 
be  considered  a  leading  crop.  In  fact.  a.  tW,  crop  can  only  be  success- 
ully  produced  under  fsrig,tio«,  and  w  irrigation  development  on  a 
arge  scale  is  of  somewhat  rewit  origin  in  Southern  Alberta,  it  follows 
that  our  experience  with  alfalfa  is  correspondingly  limited.  It  has, 
however,  been  demonstrated  b^ond  the  least  shadow  of  doubt,  tha 
alfalfa  is  a  most  successful  crop  in  Alberta,  and  can  be  grown  in 
abundance  on  the  irrigated  lands  here.  K       n  in 

The    most  instructive  data  in    regard    to    alfalfa  applicable  to 
Southern  Alberta,  may  be  obtained  by  studying  the  records  of  the 
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district.]/ 1)10  adviJ 
stock  infus^  to  ta 
itself. 

?\eVopHlar  i 
theybiostsfjlpllnsivil 
pr<wtably  __ 
agricultural  s« 
that  fruit  grow 
of  the  areas  und 
gated  area  of  the 
the  feeding  and  1 
ing  coarse  graini 
all  irrigation  develoW 
live  stock  husbandry 


The  climatic   and   soil  condhions  of   Southern 
Tuch  like  those  of  Eastern  and  Central  Montana, 

SIL'*  ''•"*•"*  "■•'  *•"  '"*  *°n«  o'  «ny  plant 
"^.se  parts  of  Montana,  also  includes  the 
'-^f  Alberta. 

rears  director  of  the  Agricultural 

■^  the  sutement  that  alfalfa  fields 

Iri   'ped  for  sixteen  consecutive 

Rested  in  almost  every  irrigated 

as  a  general  rule  succeeds  re- 

"-  usually  been  found  that  the 

soil  being  too  close  to  the 


"'■^^'■ops  are  cut  each  season, 

1eld  runs  from  two  to 

aition  |of  meadow,  stand, 

^a  fair  estimate  of 

^ing  and  stack- 

wta  produc- 
es in  many 
that  pirovince,  the 

,  ^atiK^  conditions  to 

Rock  countrie^  the  wSHd.      When 

^domain  later  on,  and  numerous  crops 

"*      ^'     ltrt.^cessfully  harvested 

ek  country  faded, 

-     licrop  producing 

kwill;    *   -   - 


i  the  fori 
it  only 
«nd  alfa 
I  Alb 


I  bring  the  live 
Kthus  repeating 


X 


dominate  to  even  a  greater  extent  in  Alberta 
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is,  that  only 
_  ^iroduce,  can  be 
[examination  of  the 
reveals  the  fact 
'small  percentage 
if  the  whole  irri- 
>ducing  crops  for 
fHncii«l^  alfalfa,  and  includ- 
^  ''«'"K  ">e  foundation  of 
"fFis  reasonably  certain  that 
Ih  irrigation  farming  will  pre- 


11 


To  further  illattrs 
nnd«r  irrigation  comj 
tioned  that  in  thi 
1.50^000  acrei,  %iP3< 
coniideraUy 
cropij.  ^^ 

To  turn  the  matt$^  ui 
*Ute«  where  irrigajiil  I 
«nd  where  the  climat^^at 
is  still  King,  tLXfi-xjMfpife 
farming.    Iti^j|^d|pr 
the  more  t 

doubt  tha$^j|M^|Jte^^; 
i«  regarded^  ^^1^1  a" 


ance  of   fruit   growing 
luction,  it  may  be  men- 

^^T^^ITTA.*'!?''  '■■"«•*«<•  »••««  of 

^  ifes  ar*  devoted  &  ^rttit  growing,  while 
acres  prodow.  »l(Wf»  md  other  fodder 


states  where  it  W^l^  j| 
to  class  the  ricL«ji&  I 
irrigation  blocfcKljfeWi.,. 
cslly,   with  the   iM^tc^ikh 
States.  ' 


It  has  been  shown  above  that  even  in 

Is  topima^-jAe^hest  value  per  acre, 

"     jiS^'^^^  '>«*ng  grown,  alfalfa 

mflfVntW{tm  ntowing  and  truck 

.      nftMiM  Southern  Alberta  will  grow 

r«hit,  but  ttbM  been  aeaTonstrated  beyond 

S    T  'i'*?fl^°  P»od»&;  Alfalfa,  which 

^"'^rt*  profit.!*?  m,p  in  those 

■^:l!£^SjSLf'*"*'*^*'^*  '*  "  ""onable 

|-*™''fPf«;C»«adhft  Pacific  Railway 

.1  eqnaNlt''vi||u<^,R,  for  acre,  intrinsi- 

priced  irrigated/lands  in  the    Western 


S^SI^f^fe!^?^?^-  ♦'>«  row". 


of  timottetji^d  retnriis  ewfee 
a  splend((l  Wd  and  stock,  an 
to  the  acrf  ■^  no  unusual 
»12  to  m  per  ton. 

Last  year  a 
which 


irge  JMii  in  thi»'>iln)|).  It  has 
to  a  good  height,,  ,^hree  tons 
^^  '  "■'*''  ""''et  at  from 

under  irrigation  a  crop 

in  Briti^^^ 
larket  for  ^  jbi 


No 
under  irrigation   in   „ 
With  a  view  to  encour 
way  has  arranged 
points  in  the  irrig' 
factory,  located    »~mg^am 
GoveTHHieat  pays  a  bdma  oi 
other  industries  contribute  i 


"%^to  profitabli^^  (Jevelopment 
sugar  beet  'production. 
le  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
charges  on  beets  from 
.  to  the  nearest  sugar 
dty.    The    Provincial 
j^    r-  -     -J«  sugar  companies,  and 
!W  towards  the  rapid  development  of 
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thi.  v.la.bl.  i„d„.try.    Thk'^i  ,h,,  ,he  price  p.id  farmer,  for 

been  fixed  .t  %SMf»  to*,W.fc.  c.ri.    The  tverin  price  p«id  for 
b^,.  for  the  who^^^h<C«lted  Su.e.,  .ccording  to  the  U.rce„.u.. 

Z^7l^^'^^*>!^^S^  °'  "'""'"^  •  """'""""  price 
of  $4.2S/per  ton  h,,%«  Mlk&k*d  by  Itw!    The  price  p.id  for 

.      "^ERS?"  °"*  °  "•«'<P'«n'°»»  6»et  growing  MUes,  wu  H25  per 
«™'T'g8*w*ver«geyieldV  11.4  ton.  per  ^ni    ^       .  "^ 

cro^"  K*^i^  con.iderei  u,.t  IS  to  1^  tfe  pet'-CW  i.  •  fair 
^'  ^f  L  ^"  °'  WMhii^ton  up  to  32y.  tons  Lr  acre  were 
nJ^*"^^  fctu.  weight.  I„t^p.,ely  connoted  wiS  the  co.T  o 
WUh  t^S  " "  "^'r'  '•  th*  question  <rf  Ae  vlw  of  the  crop 
With  the  enormous  marlcet  av.il.br*  in  BritisM  ColuWWrid  in  the 
Provmce  of  Manitoba,  #here  experiment^  *ith  sugaTbeTtsTav"  not 
»  far  given  encourag,ng.,e,uHs.  a,  well  a«  the  local  demand.  Alberto 
beet  grower,  may  copfidently  «p«,  ,o  ,«dve  the  highest^r,1S 
the  r  crop.   The  price  o»«.e  fTrfgatfo-  bto*  «^  U  ^X^t 

rterwithirChit';  ^s?'*  n  y»^^^*'>i--^<^  ^u.2t 

iiued  withm  the  block  itKU;  the  transportation  cost  mav  tbM  b, 

tT^t  r;^r  ^"^  *' '^'^ -«• '^^'"  ^- «-^"  °  »^^^ 
tti7T,±^**jT',^'''^'^''^' '"  di.t„™t.^j;:e« 

b«et  sugar  Ifto^M  ffl,^^  ,6  be  prosecuted  on  •  large  scale.   Suit- 
I  «;:!^'?t"!^*V°^'««^'-^»  '•  "-^eded  to  be  a  soil 


which  carries  a~|^ne 
dency  to  bake   isj^ 
predominate.  j«lmort 
a  well  known\jfact'l_ 
successfully  gnjlu^joj 
The  immediate  reason 


of  Mod.    A  cliy  soil  with  a  ten^ 

_     Ofable.    The -former  class  of  soil 

«  in  the  irrigation  block.     It  is  also 

LTther  north  the    sngar  beet    can  be 

being  equal,  the  better  the  result. 

nnrf h.ri„  17.7."^""™"  jT"   "'"    '^    **"*  ^^  '""^  cloudless  days  of 

bec?,eave  •  whfch  TltT^l  ''"'"''^  °'  "^  «'-'"°P''y'  «"»  °f  'he 

Sout^rA;LVaTn?ef fga'ti^^r  '^^  °'  -"  -''  -""  '" 


>r  this 


\» 


» 


i'       ..      Ml      ..  V    £6  lU  17J       .  ..      6tJ 

2  iSr~->      ,r*-BT  IM      ....      lil       ...      (16 

J    ...    tB"   ,;  ^.''  IB.    ....     i9ii    ....    t&o    ....    7M 

4  ..  ..    n3    ....    ST    .;..     214    21.1     ....    IM 

5  ....  ta  ....  KA  V.  i't  lU  ....  I7J  ....  (47 
«  ....  Mi  ..  ..  19.9  ..  .r  IM  ..  ...  I&l  ..  ..  n9 
7  ....  m  ..  ..  23.0  ..  ..  lU  ..  ..  110  ..  ..  HJ 
t  ..  ..  *i  ..  ..  AS  ..  ..  at  ..  ..  21.2  ..  ..  iTl 
9  ..  ..  U.4  ..  ..  27.0  ..  ..  tSS  ..  ..  146  ..  ..  749 

10  ..  ..  60  ....  »8  ..  ..  217  ..  ..  223  ....  MO 

11  ..  ..  iB  ....  VO  ..  ..  21.9  ..  ..  206  ..  ..  lU 

12  ..  ..  14.6  ..  ..  2U  ..  ..  226  ..  ..  21.3  ..  ..  79J 

13  ....  9i0  ....  29.1  .....  21.5  ....  21.1  ....  77J 

It  ii  gcnerafly  coMideted  that  tkt  purity  ihould  not  run  lower 
than  80  per  cent.,  which  la  the  lutofy  standard,  but  in  thit  caae, 
where  luch  purttia*  go  below  80  p«r  cent,  it  i«  due  to  the  {act  that 
the  beeti  were  nniewhat  A-ied  an  route. 

The  contenta  o(  augar  in  b«et,  aa  will  be  noticfd,  ia  remarkably 
high,  reaching  in  one  case  22.3  per  cent.,  wfail«  aaveral  samples  tested 
over  21  per  cent.  U  aay  here  be  mentioned  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  augar  in  batt,  in  connection  with  a  aoriaa  of  analyses  of 
Montana  grown  botta  in  1898,  was  only  11.2,  whDt  tlie  total  average 
for  Montana  analyses  for  1897,  I8W  and  1899  Was  12.1;  *ven  Utah, 
one  of  the  beat  beet  sugar  producing  statas,  was  duly  14.3  for  the 
above-mentioned  period.  It  may,  therefore,"  be  safely  toatluded  that 
Alberta  possesses  iitacqnalled  advantagea  on  the  score  of  the  quality 
of  the  beets  whkh  cd»  be  produced. 

The  following  is  aa  estimate  ^published  hi  th«  Prairie  Farmer  of 
Nebraaka,  compiled  from  car«{a11y  prepart^  notel«>^made  by  one  of 
the  most  painstaking  farmeta  in  the  Sute4iKoncemi%  the  total  coat 
incurred  on  a  plot  of  fiwe  acrca; —  K  "-  \, 

^^u(M«.t  «  r«wn...... .'.\f^.\4  ••    »5-<» 

%>ttiiif  t»io^  OHM  aA|iniEii«ii,  oon  M>re  pli«ta|fra-J.  . .       1.50 

piintim  i»  i«nd  «t IS  jsB-aK-  ..  v^i.  ..  ..  ..n.-f.  ....     3.75 

CnWvinng  tAii  h«  *7!C»sraa*^.. .''. 3.75 

Ho€Jn(  by  h|na  threS  tmus  sad  wiriina  necctwiyat  time  of 

hoeing  ....  ..  .. SaoO 

Thinning  at  f  IB  . .   .,   .. SO.00 

Cultivaung  by  hoCM  twice  at  7S<: 7.50 

Rnnning  over  with  hee  10  after  from  remabllng  we«<s., 3,75 

$171.50 

From  the  above  dat<  it  may  safety  be  concluded  that  beets  can 
be  grown  in  Southern  Alberta  at  •  eoat  of  less  than  $35.00  per  acre, 
allowing  current  rate  of  wages  and  without  using  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  which  will  easily  j-educe  the  cost  to  $32  per  acre. 
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TJi.  labor  quettion  hti  alwiy.  been  regirded  mA*  mott  lerioui 
rothI,^^i2l2»,"  '"''ri""'  "luiringi^Srlbre  hand  labor 

fttliifd^fe^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tlr.o».  to  .he  block.    The^ln^an.  take  co«.iS.  interT.'t  farm 
work,  and  generally  hire  out  ,4  hay  cor,truirS^m^lrUTmlTk 

cu"z  "•  -"°"'  '■"•  ''••*  °""v  *« «-  .v.;i'."ii'r,re' 

wiS^^  M  fh        "•  "^J"'  '°  ""•'"  '<>«*•  Mlt,  having  been 
waaM«,A^in  the  proccM  o(  manufacture.  k  "cen 


'^5ss^!t5^a^ 


I 


|N  ttvt& 
be 
irrii 
fruits 
live  stoc 
every  stati 
total  irrijit 
the  de-cennial  censu 
actual  figures  are :  To; 
3,666,000  acres.    This  fel 
Mr.  H.  C.  McMullen, 
Pacific  Railway  Companv 
the  live  stock  situation 
"  The  export  of  cai 
has  far  eclipsed  any  pr 
"  Last  year   there 
export  fifty  thousandh. 
exceed  last  yearl 
been  shipped  ove^ 
all  the  Novembe 

"  Practic 
the  grade  hi 
cattle  hav 


Live  Stock  : 

^  le  economic  side  of  irrigation,  the  first  fact  that  must 

grasped  is,  that  the  back  bone  and  foundation  of  any 

iterprise^ls  not  by  any  means  the  production  of  either 

truck,  but  the  feeding  and  finishing  of 

le'-^^ory  of  irrigation  development  in 

'    5"  contention  is  that  the 

*d  States  at  the  time  of 

I  in  hay  and  forage.    The 

Tacres;  in  hay  and  forage, 

Ifk  agent  of  the  Canadian 
»ing  statement  regarding 


:  provinces  this  year 

fero  provinces  for 
KPs  shipments  will 
f hus  far,  there  have 
[Jfovember ;  and 

^rta,  and 
the 


whichXhey 
price/  have 
very  staple. 

"  Althol 
the  small  f 
diflferent  styl 
from  cattle  01 
greater  atten 

"Theo 
be  the  heavyflos 
range  all  wUlter 

"The  feeding 
result  is  seen  in  t 
market. 

"  The  outlook  foi 
output  this  year  thra 
proving. 


^wded  out, 

Dbcrs  and 

^he  future 

and  the 

,  buy  there  will  not 
f  ng  foittle  run  on  the 

^creasing,  and  the 
pat    is  put  on  the 

Jfnd  ptlgnt  to  show  a  greater 
Ij^ade  of   cattle  steadily  im- 
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"  In  1905  there  were  shipped  from  various  points  in  Alberta  12,733 
horses;  while  to  the  last  of  October  of  the  year  1906,  16,511  horses 
have  been  shipped,  and  they  were  better  class  than  those  shipped  the 
year  before.  ,  *^ 

"  Very  few  oi  the  horse*  were  shipped  out  of  the  country,  as 
the  new  settiem  m  bnyfng  all  that  are  now  put  on  the  market " 

The  lands  eirifaraced  within  the  Canadian  Pacific  irrigation  block 
are  destined  to  fulfil  the  same  iwrpoKS  in  regard  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  live  stock  industry  as  the  corn  growing  states 
trioutary  to  the  great  market  ce4t<^  of  the  union  and  the  irrigated 
valleys  o  the  Weste«  States.  The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the 
great  bulk  of  live  stock  produce*  4n  Alberta,  and  now  marketed  in 
a  more  or  less  tlsfiaished  condition.  wBl  be  sent  to  the  rich  alfalfa 
growmg  lands  east  of  Calgary,  there  to  be  put  in  prime  shape  before 
bemg  exi»rt?d  or  slaughtered.  A  hom.  market  will  thus  be  made 
available  for  all  the  fodd«  that  car  ever  be  produced  on  our  irrigated 
lands  at  highly  remunerative  prices,  and  with  th.  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  the  feed  consumei^the  i«ig,rted  hnn  and  ultimately 
returned  to  the  soO,  th«  pew:;*,  thus  mai«t,iainff  .tfc.  fertility  for 
which  these  lands  h»-.j  already  gained  renowivJ^jiy    k 

..      '■■^'^'^ 
Horses.        i  \ 

V  '  ^■ 
In  breeding  horses,  Southern  Alberta  occwiej  a  soinewhat  similar 
position  to  Canada  tfatt  Kentudfy  does  to  the  United  States.  Owing 
to  the  high  altitude,  dry  and  i«vigQr«tnff  atmosphere,  short  and  mild 
winters,  and  its  rtatri^Ms  grwsw  and  inedaustible  supply  of  clear 
cold  waller.  It  is  p#*-taiinently  adapted  for  breeding  horses,  and  the 
Southern  Alberta  linimal  has  already  become  noted  for  endurance 
lung  power  *,d  perfect  freedom  from  hereditary  and  «ther  diseases! 
There  ai*  irt  Southern  Afljtrt.  .sfeveral  grad.»  of  horses,  varying  in 
point  of  qualUy  from  Uie  h«.»!y  In*an  pony  (cayn^e)  to  the  beautiful 
well-formed  tlioroughbred. 

fro  J^T^'"^'  u'°"  ^*"  ^"^''"  »"''  Kentucky,  Clydesdales 
I^^  SCO  land,  Percheron.  frott  France,  and  trotting  stock  from  the 
\i  Z,  TT  ^'^^\i^P°^  «  great  «q«nR,  and  the  result 
■s  that  the  horse  produced  in  Southern  Albwta  will  compare  with 
any  in  the  world,  and  find*  a  ready  marltet  »nj«rii«-e 

Heavy  draugfit  hwse«:»fe  now  finding   a  Jeady  sale  at  highly 

Z»r^"  T"*    "^^  '^'«'""«  ^'^  "''•  »"•»  upwards,  are 
worth  $400  and  more.      Between  2,800  and  3,200  lbs.,  the  average 

and"2ZfK'"'^''K'  '"'  '^  vate  Steams  weighing  between  2^ 
and  2,«)0  lbs.  is  about  $300  and  upwards,  according  to  quality 


Owing  to  the  mildness  oj 


outside  at  a  nominal 
can  compete  wit 

When  it  ii 
to  raise  a  four, 
realized  that  horse  p 
easy  road  to  success, 


We 
tion,  wit 
The  feedi 
almost  equal  t 
ince  of  British 
In  addition 

It  is  a 
quality  and  bree 
Western  St»;^^_Jb 
It  is  an  i(rteiM|ng  ' 
largest  in 
five  hund 
takes  pi 
stockmeii 
act   oth 
Galloways 


late,  horses  can  be  wintered 
no  country  in  the  world 
raising. 

_         Southern  Alberta 

jl^ifime  age,  it  will  be 

necessary  capital,  is  an 


fly"tQ,>he  quIlrtJ^of  beef  produc- 

I  Southim!^erte*s  iu(it<^ous  grasses. 

H  «™i,;i^-»«..„ii,....^H^ish  on  beef 

iplying  the  prov- 

Yukon  territory. 

is  done. 

of  vastly  better 

ran^f^  stocks  in    the 

'enerally  used. 

home  of  the 

'orld.    Some 

This  sale 

occasion 

ind  trans- 

Inguses  and 


olds  and  l{jii|^  threes 
from  $40  to  $45  on  th 
to  $37  each;  old  cows  fr 
months  old   are  worth( 
furnishing  bulls, 
proving  profitable 
furnishing  a  class 
older  established 


:he  owners 

cows,  $32 

:alves  from  six  to  eight 

Breeding  enterprises  for 

experienced    men,  are 

■eady  being  carried  on, 

luality  by  many  of  the 


Id 


Sh«p.  in  con^  wilier  stock,  have  always  prospered  on 
native  AlberU  grasMM.  Mth  yie>owth  of  alfalfa  and  field  peas  on 
our  irrigated  lahdr-^Jll  «J^j  gMt\extension  of  the  sheep-raisinB 
hidustiy  and  the  evef4«Wea»?»{^^yulaton  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Western  Caitada,  where,  »Or\:Iimatir«nd  other  .taws,  stock  raising 
IS  not  |»ofitablc,  will  forevef^arantee  a  satiilMto^  market. 

T*08e  eng%d  in  sheep  rauing  are  enj<^Spunp»ralleled  pros- 
per«r.i  HttUo^  Aid  wool  now  Sbmmand  top  prices.  Flock-masters 
IB  Alberta  Vill  not  be  aflFected  fo?^any  year»,io  Come  by  the  great 
fluctuat.oi»>'sheep  products,  witollen  mfluS,  b»in^  established 
n  *.  u^",''  *!"?  '"  *""™°»»  '°<=«'  Vket'for  mutton  is  crailable  in 
Bntish  Columbia,  the  YSBba.  and  tBi,rfo*1n)^  o«  lHanifoba.     The 


principal  market  for 
of  British  Columbia 
the  province  of  Manitol 
the  large    growth       " 
ment  of  a  taste  for  fAatii 
it  is  probable  that    MS 
market  for  Albert^ 
of  Albert^  8|mq>^' 
available,    fTwaf 
Ontario  ta;*^  c 
2,000  miles  >i<| 
The  markets  i_ 
expansion,  as  cons^era)i}e| 
United  States  aiid  the 
over  20,000  carcawes 
Alberta.  _:^       ^ , 


mu«|p( «  at-wesertt  the  province 

•'etj^my  f)fm&itnhh,  bnt  with 
and    tiie    (iMdual    acquire- 
all  jwet  the  civilized  world, 
.       „^.-  J        «•*   bcciwe  a  very  valujiftle 
'""^  i^"W  t)K  jKut  year  some  5,000  bead 
m*\  to|||^3|tfto|B  markef,  and  no  more  being 
Mecfukrf  to  |raw    upon  the    province  of 
'^•'^■~T%»<  sheep  were  thus  sent  some 
^^right  at  the  front  door  of  Alberta, 
ii^wand.  the  Yukon  are  susceptible  of 
»*lmi^66m  being  brought  in  from  the 
ly  of  J^  Skuth  Wales,  amounting  to 
'      "^  '^'FH«'"o^'>«  »opplied  from 


Hogh 
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As  m«ht  be  <»p«t«l  in  a  distUet  where  4ii»^4ai>y  industry  is 
growmg  so  rapidly,  hog  raising,  .^fording,  a.  ft  *,es.  the  most 
economical  method  of  r^^iafag  the  largest  profit,  from  skimmed  milk 
and  other  dairy  by-pr«hKts,  is  a  very  important  branch  of  farm- 
mg  in  Southern  Alberta.    The  soil  condition»/and  climate,  which  are 

wl,iT°*J!i''  '"f  f"^*y"«  ««  »'»o  prodnctve  of  those  crops 
wnicn  produce  the  cheapest  pork. 

As  a  foundation  for  winter  feedii«,  all  root  crop,  can  be  grown 

•"^^  "•^'^  »«  P"*«** '^  =rffa«y  field  oUtivauon. 

I  he  mildness  of  the  winter  season  makes  it  unaecesaary  to  have 


the  fi'ctuUion'^^^^Z'nyZ"!^^''  •"""  ''""  P*" 
by  the  farmer.  bei^^Hl^d"    fi^^iSST      .u""  •"'"•  '"•"'''*'' 

Pric.  farmer,  have  made  g^p"6jr    ^^J^^'*"''  «  """« 
rWnciaV  dpvernmen.;«,.i5«.i„^^^^     the  lirgest  and 
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^rthe  West.    Some 
!  private  cream- 


station  '%xai<ioH  .— 

b««iije, dissatisfied  „.^. 

tSb-i**";  'h^oBhout  th*U^.  and  .^k^d 

y^L  °'  ""f*  '""iftiori^^^  Dominion 

T"""?'^?**  experts  »t  Iheir  disposal, 

*  chaij?;?^-  co-operative   creameries  all 

itions  are  subject  to  the  control  of 

lirectors   under  absolute  government 

ftrons  se^j^  Hieir  mi^.it  home  by 

■*•       il|5:we«m  IS  then  catefully  "tested 

.  every  mon^^ach  patr<fi  gets 

a  cash  advance  of 

th«^a^k^>4f!pf  Agricul- 
^s    perVundik^>ra^>^jhe 
■^T?**"*  per  pound  is."<a^"ae- 
>    -       "'"^!^'n8»  and  madiineri..  o£,»r^ 

•\Any  seato.   ha^^iiphe  means^Vcure^  ^ 
"'.«»X'"'°'^^the«^td.yhe     % 
IS  sold»pnnc.paIly^  British  Columbia 
"  being  developedi).y  the  government 
ery  se;vice  has  recently  been  placed 
J!  Government, 
lairying  co^wKSation :  A  never-ceasing  abundance 
fret  2:J  T  '"":"'°'"  """^^  passes,  alfalfa.  pTa, 

our  provincial tt^i:r.!:,t:,:":/.r*'''''°''  ""  "--^ 
larang  Charge  of  the  cream,  manufacturing 
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it  into  butter  and  •ecicinir  the  hex  ...i.  .     •. 
four  cnt.  per  PouI^TlS^u.^r  ^  ."  I  ■'°""""  '""''  «" 
•nd  I  home  mirlcet  i^wT  w^IT'  ^^  ""  ""'  "'  '""V  "><">'*> 
con.t.ntly  *«<i  ^l^r.^   "*^"  "'  *•"  P'~»»"i°"  «nd 

»i«'^:rre:tiSh'd'4,'!?,i^*«rvz^*^  *-»  •'"«  "«"•- 

pound,  in  1902  ,he  olttihtlJLjTJ'*',  ""•"  '""^  hundred 
were  minuf.ctured  ntT^  ^'   "'~"''  ""*"  ''0M.S36  lbs. 

became  .uffid«.t<y  Urgt  to  .UDDhTtfc?         ^^  ""''  S^**"  °"«P« 

province,  M  one  whi* 'Sv^'^totr^^    -    «"  ^<'**'y  i"  the 
return,  ror  the  .bi..„  Z  ^Z^^  ^^.'^^  .^l'^"'"' 

^^riiXT::^^^^^^- «"  -.»me':rir.^^  t"~ 


Yar.   No.Cr«m.riM. 
1904 
1905 
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Nottiiilh  attention 
Intent  upoi»!lais;er  thin; 
The  climate  i.  wholly 
attentJQnand  ordiaarr  i 

""•"•trnr  ttBtfiidm  II      '  ij  ' 
<^  I  Ml  III  aiiii  y,e|j  , 

Ith 
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^^t  buaine..  of  raiting  poultry 

»  Wpwr  neglect,  the  incidenula 

JLZ?' *""'"*"  "**•'»  on'y  close 

rJ»£!  "  'J*/*^*  **"  "  Southern 
"JJWffer.    A  few  aere.  aad  a  few 

■iMQme. 
.,   Jkifnd  roosters'  comba  usually 

'"It'"*"    ■  ?"*^^^  -  Sss  .1^ 

for  poultry  produrtT^SS^Ql^^^'^"'^*  °'  ^"'wh  Columbia 

«re  gathering  sUL^^^^iJ^M^^'"''''g  every  year.    An 

where  the  highe.t  .liSBtat  ^^T^^f  :^:J2?'^  ''y  *e  government, 

periodical  .hipmenJ^nOTi  W^f  "^'  "''  '">"  "hich 
Wd*  t6   M^eatern  point..    No  lew  than 


poultry  bu.in.„  KuJL  ,^*  '"  "^  '"">*"    *"   «»  '"to  th. 

m.rk.t  »fci^.^«K^«•»twh  """M '•'•"•«•  "O  our 
I  W.^'    "^W,*  S>outhern  Albert!  fii»   ,  t  lr..» 

1  iquare  »,f,b  .hTlM^ct.  from  hU^Tu'-        ..  ■  ?S 

jettfc  f,..he>«l  friend..    A  filwWnh      \  „      .h/ 
^e  poultry  r^i^g  on  .  «i.XT"    '»,',     ,      ;.'"  ; 

k<Jf  pure-bred  horsti,  little  and  «ri«l  o,  .h;  .u 
'---;  -^  >•««  h«,  which  hi.«..,ern  «rf,,  P"  "^  "" 
•  food  mwket  .II  the  y«»r  round     Th«,  t^  '"""•  '' 

wh«,  rightly  m.n.ged(Wd  epX  ffl,lf  .1^'  ""  ?"  '  - '"  " 
»r.i-  field,  to  f...e^  on,  uZ^Cphll^^J^^r.    """  '  "" 

There  i.  always  VdemMdl*i.»»iruEii      7H"'»'«>< 
found  the  bu.ineM  J^S^loffii"!'^"''  ""^^    ^»" 
not.  the  farm.,'.  ™:k:._J^r'fr,   .'!*r**^»«  W  «  Urg»  •••le  Of 


not,  the  firmer'.  wi^!^^^!!^S^*ff^^  **  •  '•'«»  mie  of 
with  poultiy.  <!.     tT^-T        ■    '^"V*  "P"**  «ood  pi«  money 

»75%J'»1'')^"-^  of  .♦H.port.nec    In 
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'■idJitfe 


-  _.  ...  -i^oir^  oi  rmportanct    In 

Wg*  1.  good   thoM«nd.  of  the.e  bird. 

•*•*""  *"'".  »nd  thouMnd.  of  dollar. 

T»«««r««Btf  ...SKkS^ZI?'.,'''''''"?''  ""'»  •'""■'«»  "lone. 

minimum,     f'r-'  ™r''  "P^",  *•  "•'■ket  is  reduced  to  a 

^■^^  ifriS^^CkTh«  a  i^"^'^  of.  m„|cet,  to  this 
which  must  be' taken  ^r^\^lJLZ'^^"  "^^  *'  •"*  "-"'- 

~i..t:^t.l:^s:uMi:fir:,r:i^^  .^^  thi„,^ii„ate. 

of  these  is  markets.  tJmatXV.^t^'^*'?:  «"' J"'  ^"«e,t 
»il,  how  sufficient  thMinfaU  whL  .^-^  ''T"*'  ''°*  ''^^  "«= 
land  produce,  there  X^IL^ilTlT^'^  '"'  ""'  *"'"'  '"e 

-.  ^ ...» ,».  i;.  M-.  s,;;t"r..ts  .t;  U" 
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EduoAtlcmal 

n  ^a*li«Te^r""?'.'°  "*  """  '"'"  con.ider.tio;  when 
^  1       LT^  J^  contemp  atmg  moving  into  a  new  country  i, 

:^^:^;^ro;iS:^»— ""^- 

w.y  of  new  bS<lta«  ta^  fak^^*-  .  ^"^f*  '"P^vemeUt,  in  the 
«w  Central  iZTwS  ™t  $C^  '"w:"'  '"'  i'^f  ^''"-  ^he 
The  South  mS  Eait  W^M  ^hf^TLT  '  "P*"'*"  '"  "V-  •«'S. 
".pectively.^ve  heln  ope«d^^   •,  !!*"*   *'°'"»    ■">"  *»■«» 

in  the  tand.  The^a^e  Twelve^ln  r:*l.*L"«>it  to  any  city 
of  24  teachers  wh«Tre  ^^      .k'"^"*  '"  ^'^'^^  *'*  «  •««« 

uHiate.  .nd  withf^r;ajsttr:nru!:-'''°"'"'^''.'^  "-^ 

Bmnawick,  at  thefr  head  i^Aifll  «  •  .  """versity  of  New 
where  in  the  l.r«,t  c!t1«  wt^*  f"  *"""'  "°'''  "  '»  f"""-!  «»y- 
.  thoroughly  ;^*tr ?n.tJl!«:r"  ""'""^  "  '"°  *••*•«•  •"''  "^ 

The  courses  inclrfe^O  lull  ..^  ^'"'  ^""'*'  °'  ""  Sutes. 
.n^r.  of  construction.  wi„  U  oie  ofThl  Csf^r,  t^h^o^^ 

fu^dri"- '"^  '^*  -- -.r2otAri-.--- 
*4P'ySKS^,?rh,::r*  -^Hhorhood  o, 

.nee.  «  ofTnf  rw„r.&rX''.rthf^^^^^  '"  "'"^  — «>- 
-ill  be  undertaken  .r.t"?,;'^;^-;'  P-P'"'  »■«•  ""triculation  work 
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Calgary-The  Commercial  Metropolis 

T^^J^AU^^'"^"   °i  ^"'^"^    '"'   ^'°^'-    >«».   were 
ufSi  N^   T    """'    ^'"°"»'   »C-.    St.  John.    N.B., 
.1,,  o»  rT^        !.'"  ^"'•"Port'  :ow.-place8  twice  or  thrice  the 

were  ¥  ,095,421,17,  of  which  Cilgary  furnished  35.4  per  cent 

Calgary  s  gross  postal  revenue  for  the  past  year  was  S53  40Sm 
33  per  cent,  of  all  Alberto  *S3,408.00, 

Stram  Power  and  Fuel 
No  "restem  point  equals  Calgary  as  a  fuel  supply  centre     Exten 

ofhard coaK  bLZ:^ :j:r^:Z' :Si^T^z:c:T.i, s 

Sheep  Creek  and  Knee  Hill,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  C^'    Th    v     ' 

riHH-aS- •—" -"*s  -^^ 

near  luture.    Coal  gas  is  already  manufactured  here. 
Coat  of  Livii^ 

■ailTMtk. 
NortheTcfnar^orrn^rdtLcl^Vrurt^L'^-lw^::^ 


pay  roll  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Calgary  i,  considerably 
over  a  million  dollars  and  they  employ  fully  1,000  men. 

Rural  Telephoius. 

Irrigation  means  the  cultivation  of  smaller  tracts  of  land  than  is 
practised  in  districts  where  dry  farming  prevails.  This  fact  means 
closer  settlement  and  a  social  life  unthought  of  under  the  old  system 
of  farming.  With  closer  settlement  and  greater  social  advantages 
there  are  other  benefits  which  follow  in  their  wake.  One  of  the 
advantages  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  settler  in  this  irrigation  block 
IS  the  public  telephone. 

In  the  construction  of  this  irrigation  system  it  was  necessary  to 
erect  a  telephone  line  between  the  various  engineering  headquarters 
and  Calgary.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  are  going  to 
put  m  an  exchange  and  connect  this  line  with  their  system,  which 
will  give  to  the  block  all  the  advantages  of  the  long  distance  telephone 
and  at  rates  much  lower  than  charged  by  any  public  telephone 
company.  '^ 

Public  telephones  ready  for  the  use  of  farmers  immediately  upon 
he  occupancy  of  their  land  is  certainly  a  unique  innovation  in  ^e 
colonization  and  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

h.Jr^t^,  '\  ""*"'  '"  '  *"""•  "^  '"  *  neighborhood  the  farmer  is 
better  able  to  appreciate  than  those  who  live  in  the  city  It  fre- 
quently means  to  him  the  saving  of  a  long  drive  to  a  neighbor's  or 
to  town  and  m  case  of  an  accident  it  may  mean  the  saving  of  a  life  in 
the  calling  of  a  physician. 


Buy  Land  Now 

THE  pendulum  of  prices  on  most  commodities  swings  backwards 
and  forwards.  This  is  not  true  in  reference  to  land  To-day 
the  pendulum  is  swinging  outward  in  land  prices  everywhere 

fol,^^  '°^"t  *  '''^''"  P™"'  ""'  y^"-  "T"^  experience  of  those 
fortunate  enough  to  purchase  land  in  the  last  three  years  verifies 
thu  assertion. 

If  any  individual  wants  land  he  should  bnv  it  while  he  or  she 
has  a  chance  to  do  so  at  low  prices  and  on  easy' terms.  Land  every- 
where IS  becoming  dearer  every  year.  Many  thought  it  was  too  high 
hje  and  en  years  ago,  and  on  that  account  refused  to  buy  a  home 
thinking  land  would  become  cheaper.  Now  .hey  see  their  error  U 
•s  not  too  late,  however,  for  there  are  still  a  few  opportunities  left 
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1      ««■  1  — 

tcwlay  the  modern  farmer  whh  hi.  ^L  Z  ""  ■""»'"«■".  b"t 

from  20  to  30^^  «„t    and  Lme       t""  """^  ''"•™""^  ^'«'" 

the  farmer?    Farm  "„ds  for  L        ^l^^  "'°;"'l  ''  ""'  be  profitable  for 
the  profit  He-^h^e  h"u  .  r:;:  't  1 1  td'T'  "'^  ^'"' 

?rrd"a':r„\:r^  "^  -'^^'^  of«tHrL;m:^a„'d;;  ™r" 
and  ,.„d  »uitX";:c'^,"ortrCdTr:;!:f '  '^""^'^  ■"-^"'' 

«*ricM  ud  Tem»  on  which  L«.ds  Are  Sold. 

si.uaTedTlhe' wt.tn'"!::^'  "T'J"^  -"'^  ">•  ""'  ~'"P-y  "e 
of  irritable  a^d  I^rr^^tT.^'  ""^  '"'^"'°"  '"^'''  -"  »"-' 

whe,?:.hTc;i^Tt::;:r.u::-^^^^  "'^"'^  «^-"'  °'  «'- 

>'f  all  kinds.  "'  '"'P"'<«.  "nd  the  grazing  of  «ock 


The  irrigable  lands  are  suitable  to  the  growth  o(  all  the  crops 
previously  mentioned,  and  when  desired  arc  sold  in  conjunction  with 
non-irrigable  areas,  so  as  to  provide  the  ideal  farm  for  mixed  farming 
and  dairying. 

Realizing  the  traffic  these  lands  will  produce,  when  fully  settled, 
the  company  ia  selling  them  on  terms  so  liberal  that  they  practically 
come  within  the  reach  of  anyone  of  limited  means  who  is  seriously 
considering  the  purchase  of  •  farm. 

The  hest  quality  of  non-irrigable  lands  are  being  sold  at  $15  per 
acre,  and  irrigable  areas  at  (25  per  acre. 

The  price  charged  for  irrigable  landa  includes  a  water  right  for 
the  land  purchased,  but  the  land  is  charged  with  an  annual  rental 
of  fifty  celts  per  acre  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  canals  to  deliver  water  to  the  land. 

The  purchaser  of  irrigated  lands  gets  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
water  for  his  Irrigation,  and  a  title  both  to  land  and  water  far  superior 
to  anything  which  has  heretofore  been  given  in  irrigation  districts  on 
this  continent. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  its  vast  resources,  has  pre- 
pared on  this  great  irrigaiicp  tract  home*  for  150,000  people.  It  is 
now  inviting  the  world  to  take  atirantage  of  the  greatest  opportunity 
that  was  ever  offered  to  the  agricultural  cias;. 

On  this  vast  tract  you  can  obtain  a  home,  or  an  invntment,  which 
will  make  you  rich  within  a  very  short  period  of  time ;  it  A'ill  bring 
a  constant  income,  ever-increasing  for  your  life  and  your  children's 
lives. 

The  records  show  that  the  values  of  irrigated  lands  rise  faster 
than  the  values  of  unirrigated  lands,  and  when  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  invest  in  a  farm,  you  should  not  only  consider  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  but  you  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  possibilities 
of  an  increase  in  value  of  that  farm.  The  greatest  fortunes  that 
America  has  produced  were  bnilt  by  people  who  dealt  in  real' estate. 
The  fact  should  not  be  tost  sight  of  that  fortunes  invested  and  made 
in  real  estate  arr  the  most  stabfe  of  any  riches  that  can  be  gathered. 

On  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  irrigated  tract  in  Southern  .'Mberta, 
in  a  few  years,  will  be  gathered  together  tiwusands  upon  thousands 
of  men  who  have  struggled  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  acquire  a  competence,  but  who  failed  in  many  instances  because 
of  the  noii-pro<Uictiveness  of  the  land  which  they  were  working  and 
the  droughts  they  have  experienced.  There  can  be  irn  failure  under 
irrigation  in  Sunny  Southern  .\lberta,  because  the  land  is  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  the  climate  is  good,  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  produce  enough  moisture    to    raise  reasonably  good  crops,  crops 
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influenceil  yw.iwho  will  do  practicMly  the 
who  will  niltM'as  good  neighbors  ai^the  ni 
and  who  will  form  a  citizenship  you 

The  laws  in  Alberta  are  practici 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  3tatcs, 
your  children  are  fully  'ai  good^^ 
what  valid  reason  ranyon-ad^'^^'J'^i 

Let  us  consider  the  CHp  to|CiMf 
who  is  struggling  to  ^ay    -' 
does  not  come  Tiv  very  f (M  tai 
as  you  wpuhl,  Ukp 
it  producfes  ^atf "' 
equally  tf  food 
you  own  i  ~ 
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the  investment, 
to  five  times  as 

No  matter  W|;at 
you  can  better  thai 
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We  want  jcu  in 
bring  to  invest  in^nds,   _ 
Every  Canadian  inferest  li  wdfkii^ 
continue  to  work  for  the  bencM  di  d^ 
wants  you  to  come  bMaqtk  Itr  wants  to 

develop  the  western  pan  q^ this  vast  coujij^i  'The  railroads  want 
you  to  come  because  thlpajfh  your  eflorUt  they  will  increase  their 
traffic.  The  people  want  ^fii  to  come  because  they  want  good  neigh- 
bors, and  they  know  they  Mn  get  the  best  from  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Canada,  becauae  the  most  of  them  came  from  there 
themselves.  \  r. 


take  the  i 

where  you  can  buy 

Uftn,!.'  better.    Supposing 

is  worili  $50,  $75,  $100  or 

ite  of  interest  on 

can  secure  three 

prod^cing? 

rich,  or  poor, 
irrigated  lands 

ney  you  will 
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lent  and  will 

government 

more  citizens   and 


YcU  ~f  W  i.^'*""''^  "r''  °"«  •«  ""y  "»"••  door." 


Md  y*.r  oul^  no%*ter  ho* 
inviting  yon  to  comt  and  be 
Ar.  you  going  to  .«ept  the  .nv 
For  full  and  detailed  iniernii 
project  referred(to  !n-tbe  m 
HeMc  IrrigatiorcoSLton 
My  rurthcr  (w(afummi2i.\.^ 
tendent  of  Iri^^'r^M." 
Alberta,  Cana^NL  -ST 


"•••y.    These  people  are  now 
■^  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta. 

\  "Urding  land  in  the  irrigation 

"*?!.'  "•''*''  •"  •'"  Canadian 
J  Calgary.  Alberta;  and  for 

*pply  J.  S.  Denni.,  Superin- 
Ra.lway  Compaq.  Calgaiy. 


^•^ut(omm^rr9»  Cntrto« 


plen 


f  from  the  watonis  taia«  of  Canada, 
j'      i""        ""  •■♦•"di— ! 

;;3^  trad*,  ^.p.t^,  or  .  JUymJ^; 

■JX  T!^-  "'f^^'^*-  <yp«writen. 
Wt#er  vehicle..  >n,ragric«tural  imple- 
6r^  least  six  months  before  his  removal 

<sBito9i  or   for  Jale,  ai«.  books,  pictures. 

'^STL"!**  ""'  ^-"^".'lef.  ^ 

Pta^  articlertntered  a.,ettler's  effects 

l^ht  wiflj.  Hie  settler  on  hi.  first 

herwise  dittoed  of  without  pay- 

«oet.  when  t%orted  farStjI,!  %^r''l'°""  "*  ^•"'°"«'.  «ve 

intending  »*tt1^1rtU  STantf  f.'h '"'''':!;  °'  ^""'*"  "^  « 
ernor  in  Council.  otherwise  o«lered  by  the  Gov- 

-'<^"Z'Ct%::'';:,^^,„':'f^Jr*'  -  -owed  .»  .nter 
'tocic  or  horse  for  ea«l,  t^^^*  !7^H  ^ '  JS"'  •"'""'  °'  "*" 
secured  upon  home.t«,d  eri»lt  "  to  I^  '"'^"^  "  °*'""''- 
••ch  acre  so  ^cured.  C«^o^  If".  J""'  *""  '^  """P  f*" 
excess  of  this  p^portion  wHl  ^  SeStrTs  """^k'  '"'"^'"  '» 
to  .n  additional  holding  of  m  ^^rtrwht-tk^  u'p""       """'"''" 


tore,  books, 
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live  stock,  bii_  .^ 
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bequest  3i>4vided 
""•y  noClKr 
arrival,  Aid  ihall 
ment^tjl  a&r  t 
that/uiJi*flr^lai 


CMf^aoimatnm.t; 
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u 


«  lit  ^ 

-    Itt    11:0 


^ 


^iPPUED  »^HGE    Ine 


<7tC)  4«2-0300-n>MW 


■ntend  beco™„g  a  permanent  settler  of  the  Dominforof  Ca„Ida 
Sworn  before  rae  at day  of. . . .  190   - 

niovin7^w'Manit-Vas,VtVi,''°  '"'"""'y  ^""'^  that  I  am  now 

persons  whomsoever."  ^  °'"*'  P*'*""  <"■ 

Imporftion  of  A-tal.  from  Umt«J  State,  .nd  Newfoundland. 

the  Veterinary  In  pecr^of    ^hT  n  ^  "'°"''  '"''  ^^°  *'"  ""tify 

"^e^w^  ^,;^^^^^r^-- :^  ::^^^,  -  - 


.h.  Unite.  Iu.e,  Butu  ^Z  AL^TlnXt^rc'r  "'  '"  '"'""'-  °' 

Animal  lud^tV,  or?  ^  ""  '"'''"'°'  "'  "'^  '*'''  bureau  of 

partItt1,;Api:,"r.f ="'  '™"  ""  '"'P'"°^  ^^  «"«  Canadian  Dc 

fitted  r*;:  "at;r.tt'b?t  "^^^  ""■" " "-"  -""^  "*  -". 

found  to  react  within  a  3^     ,  *''*"'  *"'^*'  '"  Canada.     If 

Win  ^  destro.ert:;:„!'^':^^Lrior ''^ "  "^'^ "'  -'^^  "-^^ 

States,  but  non-reactors  mavX  LI  *"  "'"™"*  '°  'he  United 

test,  after  the  lapse  of"  ^^of^.r"*".**"  '"'  "^"'^^  »""  '"""er 
date  of  the  first '^estp'o^J?.hl"l'.*f  '""  """"  ""^^  f™""  'he 
to  the  effect  that  the;  have  n!^  x  '•*'''««°0-  evidence  is  produced 
with  other  animals  "^  """  """"^  ""*  '""  P"^'  been  in  contact 

withtrrta^S:;  5::::,:'t[r^  t  '"^>'^"^''  °'  "-«•  »f-ed 

or  ^•'-se^  .i^t^.T:t,^-r el:, t^-  ^-- 
_JW"  <**«•«••  U*.  «tock. 

by  a -terina  "^Xf  ~™'«'  by  certificates  of  health,  signed 
within  thirt/days  befo^  7j..T  T^"       ^"'"'^^  ^"""'"y.  dated 

admitted  w^^otf  de'X  ^^"1  s^'  '"'^  ^"■^"'"  '^■•^"-  »" 
■nspected.  X"»pectorT^  subimX TatTZ"'"*  ^''^  ""■^*  "^ 
culosis  to  the  tabercBlin  iegtbeforf^M^  "''"«''«*'*  °' '"ber- 
cattle  found  tm«rcuk,uiVl  retur^d  irS!^,r"'!5.  '^  "««^-  Any 
without  indemni:,    ^Lty'*""]]!^!*^ ;«»•»«»  S»tes  or  killed 

by  a  certificate,  sij^^  a^ver,^"^;  '"^  ""**  "=  »«ompa„ied 
has  not  existed  inT  d^Wcfll  Xh  '  h'"'^.'*"' J'*'  '"""P  '"" 
month,  preceding  the  dX  rf  imo^.t^  '^r.^^  ''*™  ''"^  '°'  »« 
'o  exist  in  them,  they  may  ^^ ^^^^TJJ::::^  ''  ''''"''"' 
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Swine. 

Swine  may  be  admitted  when  forming  part  of  settler's  eflfects, 
but  only  after  a  qnarantine  of  30  days  at  the  border,  and  when  accom- 
panied by  9  certificate  that  swine  plague  or  hog  cholera  has  not 
existed  in  the  district  whence  they  came  for  six  months  preceding 
the  date  of  shipment ;  when  not  accompanied  by  such  certificate,  they 
will  be  subject  to  slaughter  without  compensation.  We  do  not  advise 
bringing  iwine  to  Alberta. 

Freight  Rates  on  Settlers'  Effects  from  Principal  Points  in 
United  Sutes  to  Calgary. 

Portland,  Oregon,  via  Sumas,  B.C. 

Carload  lots  of  24,0C0  lbs $153.60 

Less  than  carload  lots 1.50  per  cwt. 

Chicago,  via  N.  Portal,  Sask. 

Carload  lots  of  24.000  lbs $7200 

Less  than  carload!  lots 0.90  per  cwt. 

Kansas  City,  via  N.  Portal.  Sask. 

Carload  loti- of  24,000  lbs '..      $91.20 

Less  than  'jarload  lots 1.15  per  cwt. 

Omaha,  via  N.  Portal,  Sask. 

Carloafl  lots  of  24,000  lbs $88.80 

Less  than  carload  lots 1.10  per  cwt. 

St.  Paul,  via  N.  Portal,  Sask. 

Carload  lots  of  24,000  lbs $45.00 

Less  than  carload  lots 0.6'/  per  cv/t. 

Denvsr,  via  St.  Paul  and  North  Portal,  Sask. 

Carload  lots  of  24,000  lbs $169.60 

Less  than  carload  lots 2.52  per  cwt. 

New  York,  via  Buffalo. 

Carload  lou  of  24,000  lbs $264.00 

Less  than  carload  lots 1.72  per  cwt. 

Buffalo. 

Carload  lots  of  24^  lbs ..* $156.00 

Less  than  carload  lots 1.24  per  cwt. 

Quebec. 

Carload  lots  of  24,000  lbs $148.80 

Less  than  carload  lots 1.24  per  cwt. 

Montreal  and  TtntoNTO. 

Carload  lot;        -4,000  lbs . .    $136.80 

Less  than  canoad  lots   ..    ..   ,. 1.14  per  cwt. 
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